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BISHOP JAMES M. THOBURN 
The Most Remarkable Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Bishop James M. Thoburn, Missionary Bishop for India, sails for that country this week, Oct. 21, and will reach Bombay about 
Nov. 10, Bishop Warren is on his way to India, on a visit of inspection, and Bishop Thoburn will join him on arrival and accompany 
him on his tour. About the 10th ot February Bighops Warren and Warne will leave for America, while Bishop Thoburn will proceed 
to Malaysia and preside over the session of the Malaysia Conference, at the conclusion of which he will go on to the Philippines, and 
after a short stay there will next set out for Los Angeles, to attend the next session of the General Conference. While voyaging thus 
around the world, the Bishop hopes to complete a new book, to be entitled, “‘ India Missions — Past, Present and Future.” Bishop 
Thoburn appears to be in good health, and full ot confidence in the future of missionary enterprise. Last March he baptized 1,747 
persons during a tour of seven days through Gujarat, Western India, 837 of these baptisms being at a single service. This is regarded 
as probably the greatest number of baptisms performed in one day by one missionary in the history of Protestant missions. He is a 
conspicuous illustration of the fact that the acceptance of what is known as the modern views of the Bible does not abate, but intensi- 
fies, his zeal tor the conversion of the peoples of the whole world. His return to India will be hailed with joy by all the missionaries, 
by whom he is greatly beloved. 
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Restoring the Funds 


HE Boston Advertiser thinks that the 
feat of the New England Conference 
with “ only 250 churches, some mere chapels 
and others non-supporting missionary 
branches, and with only 43,000 church com- 
municants,” is more remarkable than the 
accomplishment ot the $20,000,006 Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

The Chicago Tribune says: ** Whether it 
be more remarkable [than the 320,000,000 
Thank-offering] or not, it was a noble deed 
and will bring joy into the households of 
ministers who gave of their best to their 
ehurch and have now been retired trom 
active service. It will save many widows 
and orphans trom appealing to public char- 
ity. As there is now a disposition to cut 
down more and nore on the minister’s 
term of service and moreand more on the 
amount of his pay, at the same time expect- 
ing him to keep up appearances and to 
place him on the retired list when he is in 
the prime of life, it will be a great consola- 
tion to Methodist ministers, at least, to feel 
that when a thief runs off with their pen- 
sion money the cburch will make it good.” 





Dowie 


From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


EOPLE ot average, and some ot ex- 
traordinary, intelligence, yielded 
themselves blindly to Joseph Smith and 
aiterwarcs to Brigham Young, because 
those fathers of Mormonism dared to pose 
as the divinely-anointed custodians of a 
new faith. They wrapped themselves in 
the mantle of the prophet, and assumed a 
virtue if they had it not. Aljter all, the 
world is not so different now. Dowie is 
merely a man who, scorning the logic of 
circumstances or the restrictions ot envi- 
ronment, declares himselt to be ahove and 
beyond all other teachers ot his day. 

Dowie is eusily accounted for. Clergy- 
men from whose congregations he may 
gather recruits will be wise it they abstain 
from wrangling with him or with his 
creed. He is here. He means to stay a 
certain time. He will make converts. He 
cannot be suppressed by the citation of 
Scripture texts nor by appeals to the 
fathers, to the creeds, or to the canons. A 
personality strong enough to have com- 
pelled 100,000 people to accept him as the 
greatest of the prophets in modern garb 
and guise, who has obtained a following in 
all quarters of the globe, will not be dis 
suaded from planting a new church here 
by any recourse to analytical argument or 
to Biblical debate. Dowie and Dowieism 








A YANKEE TOWN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A piace of Pines, Sand and Rest — Pinebluff. 
2-cent stamp for information. 


F. B. ALLEN, Sec. Board of Trade. 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the Genera) Conference, 1896. 


Fire, Lightning and Tornado Insur- 
ance at cost. 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance, 


Do not wait for present insurance to expire. 
If now insured, date your applications ahead. 
Insurance at actual cost, under an 

experienced and economical man- 

agement, upon the easiest pos- 
sible terms of payment, and 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HoBss, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY OC. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice-Pres. 

HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 

57 Washington St., Chicago, LiL 
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will run their course in their appointed 
time and along their appointed path. The 
limit of the one and the direction of the 
other will not be affected in the slightest 
by denunciation or by argument. 





College Rank and Distinction 
From Atlantic Monthly. 


HERE is a tradition in England — very 
wholesome for undergraduates — that 
university honors are a premonition of an 
eminent career. They are even associated 
in the popular mind with Cabinet office, 
and men point to Peel, Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Northcote, Harcourt and 
many more to prove that the general im 
pression is well tounded. The list includes, 
indeed, roost of the great figures in English 
public life during the Victorian era who 
were graduates of Oxiord or Cambridge. 

Nor are we entirely without similar ex- 
amples in this country. It we take the 
alumni of Harvard and classify as honor 
men those who stood in first seventh of 
their class, who received honors at gradua- 
tion in any special subject, or who wona 
Bowdoin prize, then in the honor list ot 
Harvard there figure the President of the 
United States, the only Harvard men in his 
Cabinet and in the Supreme Court, the Am- 
bassador to England, and the last Governor 
of the Commonwealth who graduated trom 
the college. Nor would it be difficult to cite 
many examples among the successful pro- 
fessional and business men. Yet, the im- 
pression is certainly common here that high 
scholars rarely amount to much afterward, 
and that the competitive trial of life does 
not begin until college days are past. 

Prot. Edwin G. Dexter compares the sub- 
sequent. careers of the members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, the society of high scholars, 
with the careers of other graduates, and he 
gives figures, taken from twenty-two col- 
leges, to the effect that the proportion of the 
former who have proved to be high- grade 
men in the world is nearly three times as 
large as that of the graduates taken as a 
whole. He examines, also, two large New 
England college~, the percentage ot whose 
living graduates that have achieved suc- 
cess is 2.2, and shows that the percentage 
among the men who ranked in the first 
tenth of their class is 54; while in the 
second tenth it is 2.9; in the third tenth 2.5; 
in the tourth and filth 1.8; and in the rest of 
the class, 1.9. In one of these colleges he 
considers the first four scholars in each 
class, and finds that their percentage otf 
success is very much larger still. 





Methodists and Catholics United 


From the New Voice, 


HE 56th annual meeting of the St. 
Louis Conterence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at Farmington, 
Mo., Sept. 23 to 25, Bishop Galloway pre- 
siding, held a rousing temperance rally on 
Sept. 24, at which Father T. J. Coffey, of 
the Catholic Church, St. Louis, was the 
chief speaker. He delivered a remarkable 
address, which was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the great audience present. In 
part, he said : 


* Not alone the salvation of a man’s soul and 
body is wrapped up in the solution of the liquor 
problem, but the very existence of religion. No 
church aligned with the interests of the liquor 
element can progress or increase in member- 
ship. ... 

“Gentlemen of the St. Louis Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, don’t 
mistake the attitude of the Roman Catholics 
on tbis momentous liquor question. An Ire- 
land, of St. Paul; an Elder, of Cincinnati; a 
Keane, of Dubuque; a Spalding, of Peoria; a 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, have spoken out in no 
uncertain accents on the evils of the liquor 
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trafficin America. Kecently an aged priest of 
the diocese of Cincinnati has visited every 
training school of the Catholic clergy in the 
States and Canada, and has organized large ang 
flourishing total abstinence societies among 
the young aspirants to the Catholic priest hcoq, 
Many of our Bishops, East, West, North ang 
South, pledge all the children of the annua) 
confirmation classes, All this augurs well for 
the future of the great temperance fight that jg 
now on. Let us not find fault with one ap. 
other, but let us give encouragement and aig 
in the cause whenever possible. Let us come 
nearer to one another, for this union alone wij) 
give us the strength needed in the great battle 
for souls, for Christ and for country. 

“The church, then, that is not up in arms 
against the liquor traffic is not true to the inter. 
ests of the Saviour of mankind. We cannot be 
neutral on this question. There can be no com- 
promise here. The brewing and distilling in- 
terests of America are antagonistic to the 
church and religion, and they will crush the 
church if the church does not crush them. 

“Yet there are many leaders who are too 
weak-kneed to face the real issues. They say it 
is all right to preach and practice total absti- 
nence, but to mix up the politics of the liquor 
question with religion is not within the proy- 
ince of any church. In other words, do all you 
can to rescue the individual from the conflagra- 
tion, but don’t attempt the foolish task of put- 
ting out the fire.”’ 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for chiliren teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrh ca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Main Office and Works p, cicada arecn sass. 
0 OK- 
HaAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, medisval and modern, with bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes and witb 
introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An- 
drew Lang. 

Compiled by Nathan H. Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor. 


eee ¢ 
Twenty volumes of 9,800 pages. 8mo, Over 0® 
full-page illustrations. Binding half- 
morocco. 
Price, $35.00. 
Published, to be sold by subscription only, 
at $90.00. 
Will be sent express paid to any place iD 
New England. 
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GEO. E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St , Boston. 





HAVE YOU GALL-STONES ? 


Do you ever suffer from gall-stones or bilious 
colie? If youdo, you know that it comes very 
unexpectedly. The So-Safe Intestinal Remedy 
has proven efficacious whenever taken; 1° 
need of a knife. Two doses accomplish the 
purpose. Correspondence invited. Testimon!- 
als will be furnished on application. Remedy 
sent postpaid on receip. of price, $1.50. JOSELIN, 
REED, & Z. P. FLETCHER, M. D., 262 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DID YOU SEE IT 
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Sherman Statue Unveiled 


FINE equestrian statue of General 

W. T. Sherman, erected at the 
head of Pennsylvania Avenue, near the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C., was un- 
veiled last Thursday, in presence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, representatives of the four 
great armies of the Civil War, prominent 
army and naval men, and large contin- 
gents of regular troops and pational 
guardsmen. The statue was unveiled by 
the young grandson of the great war hero, 
William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike. 
President Roosevelt paid a warm tribute 
to General Sherman, and declared that 
the American people cannot affurd to lose 
the virtues which made the men of 1861- 
1865 great in war. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by David B. Henderson, ex-Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, on behalf 
of the Army of the Cumberland; by 
Representative Charles H. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, on behalf of the Army of the Tenn- 
essee ; by General Thomas J. Henderson, 
of Illinois, speaking for the Army of the 
Ohio ; and by General Daniel E. Sickles, 
representing the Army of the Potomac. 
In connection with the ceremonies at- 
tending the unveiling of the Sherman 
statue reunions were held in Washington 


of the various army societies of the Civil 
War. 





British Educational Commission 


IR ALFRED MOSELY last year 
brought to this country a delegation 
selected from leading trades unions in 
Great Britain, with a view to inspecting 
industrial matters in America. As a re- 
sult of the praise bestowed by that delega- 
tion upon the American system of educa- 
lion, the present Mosely Commission, now 
in this country, was projected. The mem- 
bers of the Educational Commission were 
cordially welcomed on their arrival last 
week in New York, President Batler of 
Columbia giving a dinner in their honor, 
and other marks of respect being bestowed 
upon them, In his speech at the dinner 
Mr. Mosely paid a tribute to a number of 
Americans who have been active iu edu- 
cauonal and commercial lines, aud ex- 
pressed the hope that the young men who 
May go to the British universities may 


help Englishmen to “ build up a con- 
structive policy of education.’’ White- 
law Reid, in response, referred to 
the happy circumstance that, in vis- 
iting Columbia University, they came, 
as to a uatural headquarters, to the old 
King’s Cullege of Revolutionary times, 
The members of the Commission will find 
much to astonish them in America, which 
in point of secondary, if not elementary, 
education is perhaps the superior of any 
country in the world. Proportionately a 
larger number ot young men and women 
in this country attend colleges and univer- 
sities than anywhere else in the world, 
and more of these institutions are open to 
women than tu men. The visitors will 
also find much to interest them in the ad- 
mirable technical schools of the United 
States. 





Right to Work 


A Biey DEAN, of the Supreme Court 

of Pennsylvania, last week handed 
down a decision of far-reaching conse- 
quence to the rights of men and the 
security of society, in the case of the 
Allied Council of Building Trades in 
Philadelphia, which had sought to pre- 
vent any employer from engaging the 
services of a plumber unless the latter be- 
longed not only to a union, but also to 
the particular union which the Council 
recegnizes. Judge Dean gives this expo- 
sition to the rights of labor : ‘‘ The work- 
man must have the unrestricted privilege 
of working for such an employer as he 
pleases at such wages as he chooses to 
accept.’’ This opinion Judge Dean bases 
on the Cunstitution, which neither the 
legislature by officious legislation nor the 
executive by lax protection can override 
orannul, This decision affirms and pro- 
tects, so far as the ruling of a Pennsy!l- 
vapia court can afford protection, the in- 
dustrial freedom of the individual. In 
delivering this opinion the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania follows the law as 
it has been laid down in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, aud New York, and in ihe Federal 
Supreme Court, establishing the right to 
work as a primal prerogative of man in 
society. 





Fossil Pollen Grains 


OSSIL pollen grains have been found 
preserved in organic media, lignite, 
bog-head or pit-coal, and iu such mineral 
substances as calcium-carbonate and sil- 
ica. They are generally dispersed in the 
poll-n sacs or in the interior of pollen 
chambers, the structure being so well 
preserved in many instances that pro- 
jections representing the pollen tubes are 
evident. In some cases the division of 
the grain into cells, for example the 
prothallus, may be clearly distinguished. 
In some cases the pollen grain is devoid 


of the outer layer, the exine, which was 
probably shed in order that the pollen 
grain might pass through the entrance 
into the pollen chamber. 





Discipline of the Army 


HE report of Judge-Advocate Gener- 
al Davis to the Secretary of War 
states that during the fiscal year ending 
July 30, 1903, there were 5,275 trials by 
general court martia] in the army which 
is 36 less than in the previous year. 
Of the 5,231 enlisted men tried 4,628 were 
convicted, and of the 27 officers tried 12 
were convicted. Five officers and three 
cadets were sentenced to be dismissed 
from the Army. The number of men 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge was 
2,700. Of the cases brought to trial 1,111 
were for desertion, 947 for absence without 
leave, 363 for larceny, 815 for disobedi- 
ence to orders, 347 for failure to attend 
drill, 557 for drunkenness, aud 187 for 
sleeping on post; 72 individuals were 
tried by military commissions, - 62 of 
whom were convicted. Death sentences 
were imposed in 14 cases and executed in 
10 instances. Caution should be exer- 
cised in employiag the mere number of 
arrests in the Army for drunkenness ina 
auy one year as an argument for or 
against the canteen, inasmuch as the 
number of actual recorded arrests do not 
necessarily represent the number of oc- 
eurrences of drunkenness among the 
men, the arrests depeuding upon the vig- 
ilance of the officers or their interest in 
enforcing the regulations. 


Child Labor in G2rminy 


N Germany the State recognizes the 
duty of regulating factories in the 
interest of the employed, but it re- 
gards it as an equal duty to foster national 
industries. The German law regulative of 
factories is consequently less stringent 
than the English. The strictest regula- 
tions in force are those affecting women 
aud children. Children cannot be em- 
ployed under the age of thirteen, and may 
be put to work at tbat age only if they 
are no longer liable to attend school. For 
children from thirteen to fourteen years of 
age the hours of work are limited to six a 
day. In 1901 the number of children 
employed in “ fabriken ’’ — a term which 
includes a good deal more than “ facto- 
ries’ in the English sense — was 9,454, of 
whom less than half were giris. Up to 
the age of sixteen the boys und girls are 
called ‘‘ youthful workers,” and are liable 
to special regulations. They may not be 
employed for more than ten hours a day, 
nor on Sundays and holidays, nor during 
the hours appointed for religious instruc- 
tion or worship — for confirmation, con- 
fession or communion —nor in certain 
specified trades. An hour’s pause at mid- 
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day is provided, and an additional half- 
hour’s rest in the forenoon and afternoon 
is enjoined, if the working day exceeds 
eight hours. After eighteen years of age 
boys, other than apprentices, are under 
no special protection, except that all mi- 
nors must be provided with a ‘‘work book,’’ 
or register, containing name, age, birth- 
place, nature of employment, date of en- 
gagement, discharge, and other particu- 
lars. A_ striking feature of German 
‘‘fabriken’’ is their clean, orderly and 
well-kept appearance. The supervision of 
factories is entrusted to special inspectors, 
as in England, locally distributed in in- 
dustrial districts. 





Importations of Cacao 


HE importation of cacao, which is 
the product of the cacao tree — an 
evergreen tree that grows wild in tropical 
America — has increased from 9,000,000 
pounds in 1883 to 24,000,000 pounds in 
1898, and 63,000,000 pounds in 1903. The 
fruit of the cacao tree, a pear-shaped pod, 
contains numerous large seeds, from 
which the chocolate of commerce is pro- 
duced, while the shells are utilized for 
the decoction known as cocoa. The value 
of importations of cacao in its crude form 
has grown from $1,000,000 in 1883 to near- 
ly $8,000,000 in 1908. The importation of 
manufactured cocoa and chocolate has 
meanwhile fallen from 1,467,977 pounds 
in 1897 to 690,824 pounds in 1903. The 
number of cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturing establishments in the United 
States reported in 1880 was only 7, while 
in 1900 it was 24, the capital employed 
amounting to nearly $7,000,000. It is 
suggested that the growing popularity of 
chocolate and cocoa in this country may 
have an important bearing upon the 
development of Porto Rico, if the cacao 
tree is cultivated there, the supply of 
cacao at present coming chiefly from 
other parts of the West Indies. 


America Wins Alaska Case 


Y the decision of the Alaskan Bound - 

ary Commission virtually reached 

in London last Saturday all the chief con- 
tentions of the United States are conceded. 
Canada, however, receives Pearse Island 
and a few other small islets at the mouth 
of the Portland Canal, whose possession is 
regarded as of little importance. The 
State Department at Washington has re- 
ceived the announcement of this decision 
with great satistaction, although some 
regret is expressed that the tribunal, in 
drawing the line from Cape Muzon, 
should not have followed the parallel of 
54 deg. 40 min., specified in the treaty of 
1825, eastward until it strikes the broad 
and deep opening of,jPortland Canal 


usually navigated, instead of giving the 


line a slight trend to the north of east, 
and so making it arrive at the narrow and 
tortuous channel known as Pearse Canal. 
Outside of this small concession of 150 
square miles the United States has won 
every point in its claim, and six out of 
the seven questions propounded to the 
tribunal have been decided in its favor, 
The American insistence on settling the 
controversy without the aid of an umpire 
has been vindicated. The broad American 
claim, which was never questioned until 
five years ago, has now been endorsed, 
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and the United States will be permitted 
to hold all the territory in Alaska pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867 without dis- 
pute, with the exception of the Wales 
and Pearse Islands, the title to which has 
always been doubtful. The chief ad- 
vantage in the boundary decision, how- 
ever, lies in the impetus it gives to the 
cause of international arbitration. 





Panama Canal Prospects 


N envoy from Colombia has arrived 
in this country bearing the text of 
the amendments to the Panama treaty 
made by the Senate of Colombia and 
President Marroquin. Colombia is now 
prepared to negotiate a treaty looking to 
the construction of the canal on condition 
of a payment of $25,000,000 by the United 
States and the conclusion of an agree- 
ment to allow the territory to remain a 
part of Colombia. It seems improbable 
now that a final decision or the whole 
matter will be reached until after the 
next Presidental election, although the 
subject will probably be discussed at 
length on the reassembling of Congress. 





‘s Faith Curists’’ Warned 


UDGE HAIGHT, of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York, has 
sharply and clearly defined the issue in 
the controversy between the people and 
the ‘‘ faith curists,’’ who allow their chil- 
dren to die for want of medical assistance . 
Judge Haight, in a recent opinion, de- 
clares that not only the statute, but also 
“ the law of nature, as well as the com- 
mon law, devolves upon the parents the 
duty of caring for their young in sickness 
and in health, and of doing whatever 
may be necessary for their care, main- 
tenance and preservation, including medi- 
cal attendance if necessary ; and an omis- 
siou to do this is a public wrong which 
the State, under its police powers, may 
prevent.’’ Thies decision of the Court of 
Appeals overrules a contrary opinion 
given previously in the appellate division, 
which construed ‘‘ medical attendance ”’ 
very broadly. The decision was induced 
by a case in which a father was tried for 
neglecting to provide his child, who was 
ill with diphtheria, with any medical 
aid. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


The British War Office has adopted for 
use by the cavalry a short, light, straight 
thrusting sword. Its edge will be sharp. 
ened for about three inches from the point. 
The new arm will displace the famous sa- 
bre which British cavalrymen have long 
worn and wielded. 


The government of the British Gold Coast 
announces the arrival of the first railway 
train at Kumassi, the capital ot Ashanti, 
which is 104 miles northwest of Cape Coast 
Castle. 


Among the new appointments to the tac- 
ulty of Columbia University tor the cur- 
rent academic year is that of a quarter- 
breed Indian named William Jones, who 
took a doctor’s degree at Coluinbia some 
time ago. He will act as assistant in the 
department of anthropology. Dr. Jones re- 
ceived his anthropological training among 
the Indians of the West, and is an authori- 
ty upon their habits and mode ot living. 


The Argentine gunboat‘ Uruguay,” of 
550 tons displacement, has started for the 
Antarctic regions to search for the Swedisb 
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expedition under the command of Dr. Otto 
Nordenskjold, which left Gothenburg, 
Sweden, Oct, 16, 1901, on the steamer “ Ant. 
arctic,” which was last heard from August 
18, when the vessel was imprisoned in the 
ice. 


A concealed sighting device for rifles 
called the ** hyposcope,” has been invented, 
and is said to have been used to some ex. 
tent during the latter part of the Boer War. 
It consists of a series of mirrors, fastened to 
the stock of the rifle, by means of which 
the latter can be held above the head and 
aimed. 


Prince Suji Nam Rhola, eldest son and 
heir apparent of Sura Jah Rhola Mures, of 
Rajputara, is on his way to the University 
of California, from Burma, to pursue 
graduate work at that institution. He has 
forwarded his credentials trom the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, where he has taken the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. 


Fifty car- loads, representing 2,300 tons ot 
freight, containing the Philippine exhibit 
at the St. Louis Exposition, are now on the 
World’s Fair grounds. The largest piece 
in the shipment is a dug. out or native boat. 


The two companies of United States ar- 
tillery which have been stationed at Cien- 
tnegos have embarked for the United States 
on the transport “ Kilpatrick.” As the 
American flag was lowered at the camp at 
Cientuegos the Cuban Rural Guard saluted. 
The Cuban flag was then raised and also 
saluted. At Havana a stop was made, 
where President Paliaa was given an op- 
portunity personally to bid the American 
soldiers good-by. Two companies of 
American regulars will remain at Cabana, 
and two also at Santiago. 


Ten monuments erected by the State otf 
Ohio on the field of Antietam, including 
one to the memory of President McKinley, 
were dedicated Oct. 13. The exercises 
were held at the Old Dunkard Church, and 
were attended by Genersl Ian Hamilton, 
the distinguished Britieh officer, and other 
visitors of note. Governor Nash presented 
the monuments to the Government, and 
Acting Secretary of War Robert Shaw 
Oliver made the speech of acceptance. 
The orator of the day was General R. P. 
Kennedy. 


The British Parliamentary Commission, 
which has been sent to this country to ex- 
amine underground and surface street rail- 
way systems, and which is headed by Sir 
David W. Barbour, who has served on 
many financial commissions appointed by 
Parliament, has been received every where 
with great courtesy, and its members de- 
clare that they have learned many facts 
which will be of use to the London County 
Council in solving the problem of a general 
system of transit in the British metropolis. 
Tbe members of the commission have taken 
evidence trom many experts in city rail- 
roading, and say that they have received 
much assistance from the Boston subway 
system. 


The scenic effect of the Victoria Falls on 
the Zambesi River is liable to be seriously 
impaired by contractors who propose to 
build a railroad bridge immediately below 
the falls. A great part of the fine timber 
and luxurious undergrowth which add so 
much to the beauty of the neighborhood is 
being ruthlessly cut down to mtke way for 
an unseemly lattice-work of iron girders 
which will partially obstruct the view of 
the falls, it built as projected. An effort is 
being made to stir up public opjnion in 
England so that the directors of the char- 
tered company having the work in charge 
will be led to order such an alteration in 
the plans as will preserve the noble specta- 
cle of the Victoria Falls trom vandalism 
and general desecration by tourists. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
“ HOLLAND.” 


since the vacation season ended. Al- 
ready the preachers are back at their work 
just as though they never had left it, and 
all things are moving vigorously in most 
of the churches. And the majority of our 
churches are much busier than they get 
credit for being. To begin with, a goodly 
number of the pastors soon after their re- 
turn gave several lecture-sermons on what 
they saw and learned during their summer 
wanderings; and of course a considerable 
proportion of the churches have started off 
with vacation socials. It is well if the va- 
cation period has been a tonic to us and 
fitted us for work. Unfortunate indeed is 
it if vacation dawdling has unstrung our 
energies and turned us into confirmed 
loaiers. 

And what a rally dayis that first Mon- 
day at the Book Room in Gotham! How 
ruddy and brown do those parsons look! 
Not more than half of them have yet 
crept into their ministerial garments. The 
négligé suits of ovean and mountain still 
seem to predominate. The clerical garb 
will assert itself later. It is a hard job to 
kill the preacher in the average dominie. 
How fond of uniform they are! Especially 
is this true of those who were born on the 
other side of the “herring pond.” With 
them the stiff coat and waistcoat collar 
closely buttoned up cover a multitude of 
ordinary and immature human sins. To 
“ Holland ” it seems more and more appar- 
ent that the plain American strongly dis- 
likes clerical uniform and all other pre- 
tensions to clerical superiority, or even 
clerical distinction. People seem to really 
get closer to the preacher who is dressed 
somewhat like unto themselves when they 
have their good clothes on. Yet in this 
end of the earth even the plain people 
insist that their preachers shall be cleanly 
and neat in appearance and well dressed. 
Ot course it stands to reason that this 
would be easier to do it our preachers were 
a little better paid. 

Many a preacher of far more than ordi- 
nary ability has failed te reach the pulpit 
ot a much-desired church simply because 
he was slovenly and unkempt in dress and 
appearance. Of course these great men 
laid it all at the door of their stupid and 
undiscerning presiding elders. Ah! yes, 
great is clothes and powerful is soap. 
Many a dainty little dandy ot a dominie 
has gone far beyond his real deserts and 
true merits simply because he was a puast- 
master in the art of dressing and knew 
how to be suave and winning in his man- 
ners. Some preachers never struck a hair 
end in a long ministry; they always 
stroked them the way they leaned. Let 
us all go to school and learn diplomacy. 
Go to, and cease at once to be rude as well 
as crude! But with all of these polished 
attainments let us by all means hold fast 
to truth and sincerity of soul, else our 
attainments will be lost upon us, and 
others too, like the shining hull of a dead 
beetle. 


7 already seems to be quite a long time 


e « 

There was a fair attendance of ministers 
at the first Preachers’ Meeting to hear Dr. 
Homer Eaton give his experience in China 
during his late tour. But Dr. Eaton was 
sick abed, and the brethren were doomed 
to disappointment. The vacant place was 
quickly filled, and well filled, too. Dr. 
Thomas B, Neely swung his bulky body 
and rugged mind into the empty gap, and 
for about an hour he gave us a very full 
and quite informing account of the famous 
Ciscussion on the uniform International 
Sunday-school lessons at the Denver Sun- 
day-school convention. He seemed to be 
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quite fair and impartial in his statement of 
the attitude of his opponents, and he gave 
a strikingly vivid picture of how the battle 
was fought and won. Dr. Neely does not 
depend to any great extent upon the graces 
of public speech, nor does he attempt to 
deal at all extensively in metaphor, figur 3, 
and poetry, and he and humor had some 
words and parted company years ago ; but 
when he is thoroughly warmed up he has 
a way of swinging the truth at the mark 
like a broadside of grape and canister and 
chain-shot, and he usually smashes what is 
in front ot him. Of course after such a bat- 
tle the battle-field is not what would be 
termed a pretty sight. 
= * 


Once in a long while the layman has his 
innings in the Preachers’ Meeting. On a 
recent September Monday morning Mr. 
James W. Pearsall, a business man from 
Ridgewood, N. J., who gathers up his 
living in Gotham, gave us a crisp, common- 
sense talk on what the layman can do for 
the benevolent collections of the church. 
Mr. Pearsall followed the bad example of 
some of his ministerial brethren and used 
manuscript ; and, like his preacher brothers, 
he had a pretty good time of it when he got 
away from his paper. One old veteran 
itinerant that we knew well in our early 
days, and whose son is now a very popular 
star in the United States Senate, used to 
say that nothing embarrassed him as much 
as a text, and that he never did have a real 
good time till he got clear away from it. 
So it was with Mr. Pearsall. He said some 
of his best things when he swung wide of 
the text. One thing he said it will do to 
keep clearly in mind: “It we give the 
people the information about the benevo- 
lences, they will give us the money.” He 
says we plead tor the money for these good 
causes, but do not take pains to gather in- 
formation that the people need to make 
them intelligent givers. And no other 
givers are of any value or have come to 
stay. Is he not about right after all ? 


On the last Monday in September we had 
a great platform day. The theme that 
throbbed in the atmospbere clerical was: 
“The Down-town Church —a Relic or an 
Opportunity.”” A number of excellent 
speeches were made by Dr. Frank Mason 
North, George Adams, William H. Morgan, 
and others. The general feeling seemed to 
be that it was cowardly and treacherous to 
desert the down-town people and sell out 
the down-town church. Dr. J. Wesley 
Johnston is giving us an object-lesson at 
Old John Street, and demonstrating that 
such a church can be so worked as to 
take care ot itself and be a potent influence 
for good. The trend of the debate seemed 
to be that it all depends upon the man (or 
men) who is at the helm as to whether the 
good ship sinks to the bottom of the sea or 
rides upon the crest of the waves. After 
all, a man is mightier than conditions. 
Let our Bishops borrow a lantern and start 
out in the search for men. 


Last Monday was our devotional day. 
The sermon of the day was preached by 
Rev. Charles L. Mead, pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at Hoboken, N. J. 
Mr. Mead is acomparatively young man, a 
little rising of thirty. He is in his ninth 
year in the ministry and his fifth year in 
his present church. He has a church of al- 
most a thousand members, and he wields a 
tremendous influence for good in the city 
ot Hoboken. He is of large frame and 
ruggedly built, has a good big body, and 
an expressive, good-natured face that takes 
an active part in the preaching of the ser- 
mon. His voice is rich and deep and of 
fine compass and vast volume. His phys- 
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ical inheritance is worth a gold mine to him 
as a preacher. He comes of good Metho- 
dist stock, his father, Rev. Joshua Mead, 
being one of the old-time members of the 
Newark Conference, and still living to 
listen to the vigorous eloquence of his 
handsome son. The preacher’s theme was 
the importance of learning from Jesus. He 
had a good time and swung loose in good 
old-fashioned style. Some ot the incidents 
ot his work in Hoboken used as illustra- 
tions in the sermon were full of power and 
effectiveness. If spared, this young man 
has a great future before him, tor Metho- 
dism will always need rugged gospel 
preachers. 
* 

There is still a good deal of dissatistac- 
tion in these parts with the state of affairs 
caused by the removal of the time limit. 
Matters seem to grow worse instead of 
better as the days go by. The present rule 
seems to be fully as embarrassing to the 
churches as to the preachers. We hear 
more complaints from laymen than trom 
pastors. Nobody seems to teel free to act. 
The preacher has been in his present 
charge five or six years. He has no call to 
another church, and so would tain hold on; 
and the church he serves can call no other 
man, for they have a pastor on their hands. 
There are other churches which would fain 
invite tbis pastor, but they too have an un- 
invited pastor on their hands. It is a 
strange state of affairs, and under the 
present system there seems to be no 
remedy. Weare now beholding the bless- 
ings of the settled pastorate in the itiner- 
ancy! Some of the wise men of Gotham 
are talking of some plan of modifying the 
present system so as to have stages of three 
or four years at the end of which time 
changes can be made. Between now and 
next May something pretty definite will 
doubtless be hatched out. Even then, will it 
be better for all cases than the five- year time 
limit? We learn that some of the lay elec- 
toral conferences in the West are kicking 
vigorously and demanding some radical 


changes. . + 


As we hear from time to time the com- 
plaints about and the criticisms of the 
modern Sunday-school, and the scarcity of 
teachers that are at all fit for their work, it 
occurs te *‘ Holland” that in this day of. 
thoroughness the thing to do is to train our 
teachers for this important work as teach- 
ers tor the day schools are trained in the 
normal and training schools. As this can- 
not be done wisely a well in the local 
churches, why not havé large normal train- 
ing schools at the great centres, such as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, etc.? 
There is nothing to prevent a thousand 
teachers from Methodist Sunday-schools in 
Greater New York meeting in a central 
place one evening each week. So in the 
other great cities of our country. Why not 
take a trained man like Dr. Hurlbut and 
set him apart for this work? He could 
give a night a week to six great classes in 
six near-by cities such as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimure, Washing- 
ton and Buttalo. In that way, if the teach- 
ers came in from the near-by towns and’ 
villages for free instruction, taking a col- 
lection to defray incidental expenses, this 
competent teacher could train from five to 
ten thousand teachers in regular weekly 
meetings and take them through a well- 
selected and systematic course of study. 
Such teachers as would result from this 
course could be of vast value to our Sun- 
day-schools and our churches, and the 
older boys and girls would be held in our 
schools and afterward brought into our 
churches. And this chief teacher could 
hold day meetings at other and smaller 


Continued on page 1335 
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HOW TO STRIKE TWELVE 


HIS is an age when the public 

teacher, whether pedagogue, preach- 
er, editor or lecturer, is expected to strike 
twelve —or to give place to a man who 
can. The strain on public men of this 
constant effort to surpass themselves and 
to something more than fulfill popular 
expectation, is tremendous, But one 
thing is certain: Jn order that a man 
should strike twelve, it is necessary that 
the spring of his inspiration be trequently 
wound up. Such inspiration must be 
sought and secured in hours of close 
thought and quiet meditation. ‘‘ God has 
so arranged the chronology of our spir- 
its’? says Dr. James Martineau, ‘ that 
there shall be thousands of silént mo- 
ments between the striking hours,’’ Out 
of silence ofttimes comes strength. The 
soul that is still until it knows that God is 
God will thereby be fitted to speak with a 
prophetic power compelling the rapt at- 
tention of men, 





A NOBLE HYMN WRITER 


(Qe THRING, a prebendary 
in the Anglican Church in connec- 
tion with Wells Cathedral, and the rector 
of Alford, in Somersetshire, who has just 
passed to his crown at the age of eighty, 
was one of the most gifted, worthy and 
prolific writers of bymns the Church of 
England has produced. Many scores of 
sacred lyrics came from his pen, a single 
volume in large use in Great Britain, 
‘The Church of England Hymn Book,’’ 
containing no less than fifty-nine. His 
first collection of hynins was issued in 
1866, but years before that date he had 
made for himself a name as the author of 
some choice lyrics which had received to- 
kens of critical as well as popular approv- 
al. Doubtless our new Hymnal when it 
is published next year will contain rome 
specimens of the best work of Prebendary 
Thring, although the one now in use has 
not a single one. All the other new 
Hymnals, however, which have been 
prepared in later years in this country, 
we believe, contain hymns of his author- 
ebhip. One of bis earlier hymns, written 
in 1862, is very populdr in Eogland, and 
may be taken as a type of his noblest 
work. It begins with this stanza : 


“ Lord of power, Lord of might! 
God and Father of us all; 
Lord of day and Lord of night, 
Listen to our solemn call ! 
Listen, whilst to Thee we raise 
Songs of prayer, and songs of praise! ”’ 


His “ Evening Hymn ’’ is also greatly 
liked in England : 


* The radiant morn hath paseed away, 
And spent too soon her golden store : 
The shadows ot departing day 

Creep on once more, 


* Our lite is but an autumu day, 
ite glorious noon how quickly past, 
Lead us, O Christ, Thou Living Way, 
Sate home at last!” 


To hie genius, aleo, we are indebted for 
what meny good judges believe is the 
moet rhythmical and singable of all the 
translations which have been made into 
Fnglieh of Luther's famous lyric, Ein’ 
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feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ the first stanza 
beginning : 


* A tortress sure is God our King, 
A Shield that ne’er shall tail us ; 
His sword alone shall succor bring, 
When evil doth assail us.”’ 


Prebendary Thring’s songs of hope, of 
cheer, of victory, and of heaven, were 
marked by a glow of joyful anticipation, 
hearty enthusiasm, and exultant hope, 
while other hymns possess a penetrating 
tenderness, and still others a noble dig- 
nity which \ift them entirely out of the 
commonplace, Some of these higher 
qualities are embodied and illustrated in 
a hymn which is based on the apocalyp- 
tic vision in the 19th chapter of Kevela- 
tion, from which we cite a single stanza : 


**O great and glorious vision ! 

The Lamb upon His throne ; 

O wondrous sight for man to see ! 
The Saviour with His own; 

To drink the living waters, 
And stand upon the shore, 

Where neither sorrow, sin, nor death, 
Shall ever enter more,”’ 


The public and ecclesiastical career of 
this rural rector was not a distinguished 
one — he lived remote froma the great af- 
fairs and larger occasions of his com- 
munion ; but he did nevertheless a great 
work in furnishing apt, fervent and en- 
nobling hymns by the score for the kng- 
lish-speaking world. It is pleasant and 
stimulating to think of this genial and 
gifted man, who still brought forth fruit 
in old age, as blessed with the fruitions 
and franchises of the Celestial City, of 
which he sang so often and so rapturous- 
ly. Mauy of his verses would have served 
as his dying utterance, as, for instance : 


**O worthy Judge Eternal, 
When Thou dost bid us come, 
Then open wide the gates of pearl 
And call Thy servants home! ”’ 





THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


HE earliest name by which the disci- 
ples of Jesus seem to have been 
known was a very simple one. They are 
called men and women who were “ of the 
Way,’ as iv Acts 9: 2. This earliest name 
describes the fundamental conception of 
the Christian people. They were not the 
members of a party or the champions of a 
creed. They were men and women who, 
under the inspiration and sanction of a 
great love, were following out a certain 
way of life. By this we do not mean that 
they were persons who simply maintained 
certain forms of ritual and practice, like 
the Pharisees, scrupulous in the perform- 
ance of duties to the exclusion of ideals 
and motives. It was a way of life that 
found its impulse and its living example 
in Jesus himself. The follower of Jesus 
was simply one who, because he acted 
from a new motive, was realizing a new 
practice. The new purpose resulted in a 
changed life. 

In this early conception of the Christian 
lies a truth for the present day. We often 
conceive quite falsely what it means to be 
a Christian, construing it in the terms of 
doctrine, ritual, or even in terms of ethics 
which are not regarded in relation to the 
sanction which lies behind conduct. It is 
inadequate to regard the Christian in any 
one of these lights alone. He is a person 
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who is living in a certain relation to God 
in Christ, which results in a certain way 
of life. He will have a creed, he will wor- 
ship and serve in the formal exercise of 
religion, he will keep the Christian com- 
mandments. All these will enter into his 
way of life. ‘The total concept, however, 
will be greater than the combined result 
of all these. The way will be a vital part 
of the inspirations to it. The inner union 
with the Christ and the outer life of 
Christ-like action will be parts of one 
whole, It will be the way of Christ 
realized again. 





Inauguration of President Patton 


4 bass inaugural address of Dr. Francis 

L. Patton, delivered at Princeton last 
Wednesday, on hie formal induction into 
the office of president of Princeton Semi- 
nary, was an able discussion of the general 
topic of theological education, with many 
detailed references to sab topics in theo- 
logical encyclopedia. The address bristled 
with sharp sayings, and although very 
lengthy, it was nowhere tedious. As the 
halt-hours slipped by one after another 
and President Patton kept on with his 
critical comments, a good old minister, 
who had besn patiently enduring the or- 
deal, but who was too deaf to catch more 
than a word or two, whispered this sapient 
sentiment into the ear of his seatmate: 
“The Bible is the best book ever written, 
but [ would not want to hear the whole of 
even the Bible at one sitting.’’ The pa- 
tience of those who could really hear the 
speaker, however, was well rewarded by 
phrases such as these: “ Christianity will 
be denied a hearing in the sphere of teeling 
once she has been non-suited at the bar of 
reason.” ‘* What the cathedral is to the 
arts, systematic theology is to the other 
disciplines of theology.” ‘ Contention by 
the church for the essentials of its faith is 
the inevitable logic of its postulates.” 
“ The first question i+,‘ Has God spoken?’ 
It He has,it is certain that He has not 
spoken merely once, nor twice, but many 
times.” ‘Christian ethics not only sees 
man in the light of his new relation asa 
subject ot the law of Christ, but also sees 
him asa member of the Christian state.’’ 
“ There isacrying need now not merely 
for philosophy, but more than all for a 
Christian pbilosophy.” ‘It value jadg- 
ments are not rooted in a true metaphysic, 
they will lose their importance, and life 
will be resolved into a meaningless med- 
ley of forces.” In his discussion of the 
curricula of theological science, Dr. Patton 
made a brilliant use of the Hegelian dis- 
tinctions of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

Although he called his own speech 
“dry,” Dr. Patton relieved his discourse 
trom over-abstruseness by numerous sam- 
ples of the witty side-thrusts and acute 
colloquial observations with which his 
most formal addresses are apt to be spiced. 
An incident which amused some of the 
audience occurred toward the close of the 
ceremonies when Hon. Elmer E. Greene 
entered upon a dignified address to the 
new president on behalf of the trustees. 
The worthy layman was proceeding with 
an eloquent rheturical period, presumably 
extemporaneous, when he suddenly came 
to a full stop, and was obliged to turn to 
the desk to refresh his memory. “ We do 
not,” he said —and then, after consuiting 
his manscript, he added — “doubt ” — so 
and so. Trustee Greene then and there un- 
wittingly illustrated the mental attitude of 
Princeton Seminary. Princeton men are 
sure of everything, and have to refer to 
their notes, it seems, to remind themselves 
even todoubt! Positivism is in the air at 
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,o¢ Chrietiem. Prinecetom men are not 
soly perfectly certaim of Christisnity, but 
they are also pertectly sure of their own 
nilosephy of Christianity. There are ad- 
,otages and divadvantages in sach «2 
nental attitude, but it is retreshing now 
aod them to get into an stmosphere 
charged with the ozome of theological 
,aecrence. Princetom theology may be 
tif jointed, but that it is mot quite rbeu- 
matic is proved for ome thing by the fact 
that owt of Primcetom Semiaary (though he 
iid net complete the course) came Robert 
E. Speer, who is s burning and a shining 
light evangelistically,and a walking fire- 
brand for missions. The beginnings of 
Princeton Seminary date back practically 
to 144, when it wae resolved to establish « 
seminary somewhere “ between the Rapi- 
dan and Potomac Rivers.” The seminary 
tormally began in the person of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, who teaght three stu- 
denta. The seminary grounds included 
originally sevem acres, bul mow extend 
over forty acres. The property owned by 
the senarmary is valued at aboot $2.500,00m 
The whole sumber of students bas been 
5,14, and the largest number enrolled in 
any one year 2D. Princeton mem are con- 
fident that the old seminary is entering 
wpon a new ers, fall of promise for theo- 
logical education and tor the general imter- 
ests of Chriss’s kingdom in the world. 


aw 





The Philadelphia Convention 


HE Missionary Convention at Phils- 

deilphis, last week, was well, bat mot 
largely, attemded. At the opening service 
Tuesday evening at the Academy of Music, 
the floor was taken by delegates, the first 
gallery was filled, the second partially, and 
the third was unoccupied. At most of the 
sessions many more people could have 
been accommodated. As Philadelphia is 
© largely a2 Methodist city, the attendance 
seemed mewgre and somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The addresses were characterized by 
variety, strength, and the usual uneven- 
ness. Bishop Foss was pertinent and very 
impressive im his opening, and was tol- 
lowed by Bishop Fowler, who made the 
great address of bis lite, sceustomed as he 
it to making noteworthy addresses. [i was 
worth a trip scross the continent to hear 
him im this remarkable effort. 

The balt-day given to tae missiousries to 
repert their fields and tell their story was 
thrilling and inepiring. It is = pity that 
these veterams im the toreigm fields cannot 
be seen and beard by more of our people. 

There was a good spirit manifest, and 
the audiences, alert and receptive, were 
quick to respond, bat there was not quite 
the burden and peseion for the regemers- 
tiem of the unsaved multitades of heathen- 
ism that we expected to see, hear and feel. 
Perhaps we bad expected too much We 
looked for a repetition of the deep spiritual 
tide and overwhelming conviction which 
ionded the convention at Cleveland ; bat 
we bave learned anew that such remark- 
sacle seasons cannot be duplicated, though 
plams be made with equa! wisdom and 
are. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
out thou canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth.” Was greater reliance 
pat apos buman effort at this meeting and 
leu upom the indispensable Divime Arm * 

The missionary exhibit was very inter- 
‘sting and educative, and the associstion 
with the brethren was enjoyable. 

[i b impossable to report this convention 
milly. There was too mach of it. Even if 
able to publish all of it, mot » balt-dosen 
would wade through it. The addresses aod 
proceedings will make «s stout volume. 
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Not all of the addresses were pertinent; 
some were too professional and academic, 
and others were barangues “ addressed to 
the galleries.” We present to our readers 
samples only of the best things said at 
the comvention. 





Dowie the Great 


E great Dowie, Elijah the IIL, Elijah 

the Eestorer, arrived in New York 
last Saturday with between 3,000 and 4,00 
of bis weary bat worshipful followers. 
Madison Square Garden is aflame with the 
tri enlored gontalons of Zion’s Restoration 
host. The special trains came through 
without bitch. and the general manager, as 
Dowie is termed, put up in great style at 
the Plaza Hotel, while his bumbler fol- 
lowers made their gemeral headquarters at 
the Garden, where twice a day they wil! 
bave their meals together. Five bundred 
Zion unitormed guards accompanied the 
expedition and are now on daty in or 
about the Garden. 

We ase the term “ great” designedly in 
speaking of Dowie. At ‘rst sight he Ie a 
great wonder — not altogether a nine days’ 
wonder either. Something the same in- 
tevest attaches to him that attracts the 
crowd at the sigbt of a successful general. 
The leader of 2 bos: of ten thousand people, 
whether be be a ward politician or « 
“ prophet.” is to be reckoued with «as a so- 
cial toree. It does not imply any sympsa- 
thy with many of Dowie’s sims to pro- 
nounce him Napoleonic in spirit and 
achievements, although he is,in point of 
looks, the reverse of the autocratic little 
Prenchman. Dowie is, in the estimation ot 
many,a Napoleon of finance ; in the opin- 
fom of others he is a Napoleon of fools; bat 
a Napoleon be is in amy case. Dowie never 
pleseds. He commands, snsthemati zs, 
sevlds, and excoriates, but asks no favors 
and confers jew. 

Dowie is great. The man in the street 
calls bias great in the slang sense of 2 big 
show. His tolluwers well-nigh worship 
bim as being the authenticated prophet 
ot the mighty God. Dowie is great as an 
organizer, while be is more than an organ- 
izer. There is power im the man, whether 
it bea religious unction,an electric man- 
ner, or sa hypnotic facalty of suggestion. 
The peschologists are going to make 4 
study of Dowie, and will “analyze and 
classify bim™” with merciless precision. 
The opinion of the unlearned is that Dowie 
is mighty, not in mentality, but in will- 
power. He is not profound, bat he is 
shrewd. Does be know men? He knows 
some men. and there is enough humanity 
of the potential Dowie-timber type lying 
around loose in every community tor him 
to draw to himself a following trom the un- 
attached multitudes, of whom it may be said 
that they are mot so mach disarranged as 
that their minds have never been arranged. 
Many ot Dowie’s followers have faces which 
show asignificant lack. There is something 
which is not there—and the lack of that 
something makes them Dovwieites, jast as 
they might, it they had encountered some 
other phase of {snatici+m. haye been candi- 
dates for a different kind of delusion. 

Dowie is fanatical move than he is spirit 
asl, and mors] more than he is mystical. A 
practical sagscity underlies all bie vagaries. 
He is not sitter the shekels, snd yet, a+ he 
says with a smile to the reporters, “ the best 
imvestments are in Zion.” Dowie bimselt 
has certainly invested very successtally in 
Zion. In saying this we do not accuse him 
of dishonesty, bat his deluded followers 
have enriched bim with their gifts The 
man who begsn 2% 3 poor street prescher in 
Chicago now travels in « palace car — the 
private car of the presidect of a railroad. 
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Elijah of old came poor and unannounced 
outof the mountains of Gilead. The prog- 
ress of Elijah II1. (not II.) is advertised in 
all the journals, and if his sorrels and pri- 
vate carriage did not meet him on his 
arrival in New York, that was only because 

by some mistake that made the Third 
Elijah mad) his private car was switched 
off at Albany so that it traveled down the 
east instead of the west bank of the Hud- 
son, and was not greeted on its arrival by 
the livery and trappings of great public 
State. 

Dowie is a reformer rather than a regen- 
erator. He goes in for the “ anti’ more 
than for the “pro.” The constructive 
work he does lies in the field of moral 
reform and possibly economic progress. 
Here he has undeniably done good service. 
He is against drinking, smoking, and all 
vices. His own home life is pure, even 
sweet and tender. His som, A. J. Glad- 
stone Dowie, is his pride and joy. Dowie 
ean weep as well as showt and sing. Ine 
public he is a whirlwind, the clouds of his 
wrath now flashing the lightnings and 
again breaking in copious shower: of 
lamentation over the sins of Sodom — that 
is, New York. 

His first Sunday in New York created a 
genuine sensation. He preached to three 
audiences, estimated in the combined at- 
tendance from twenty to twenty five thou- 
sand. “ My God, it seems as if it would 
need an earthquake, a great cataclysm, 
political or otherwise, to bring you to re- 
pevtance,” thandered Dowie to an audience 
of 12,000 at night. Nearly 5,000 more were 
clamoring for admittance, and the polices 
had all they could do to keep the crowd in 
order, bat there was far less contusion than 
at the afternoon services. Despite the “ Re- 
Sstorer’s ” efforts, it was 8 o'clock before the 
Restoration band began the processional, 
“ Onward, Christian Soldier,” while the 
sarpliced choir marched up the centre aisle 
to their places on either side of the reading 
desk. Fifteen minutes later severa! thou- 
sand persons had satisfied their curiosity 
and started to leave the Garden. D >wie 
exhorted them to wait, bat his words were 
unheeded. About 3,00) persons left the 
building while two hyains were sung. His 
discourse was chiefly devoted two a justifica- 
tion of his own claim to bs Elijah com; to 
éarth again. “ Where is the candor of the 
theologians?” he demanded. * Where is 
the common honesty of the modern com- 
mentators who deny that Elijah must come 
again? I say to the theologians of New 
York, dig up your commentaries aal you 
will find the early tathers kaew the trath. 
No matter whether [I am he or aot, Elijah 
must come again, or Christ liel and the 
Seriptures are wrong.” A+ authorities for 
bis claim, he cited the first book of Kiug~<, 
Is: Zi; Mark 1: 1,2. and 3; ani the last 
three verses in the Oid Testament. 

Having seen and heard this strange bat re- 
markable wan we can endorse this pen por- 
trait of bim drawn by another: “ Photo- 
grapbs takes of Dowie in his robes are de- 
ceptive, as they portray a man apparently 
over six feet in height, wi:h broad shoulders 
and s massive heat. ‘ Elijah I{L” in the 
flesh ts a roly poly little maa, about five 
feet five inches in height and of alder manic 
girth Gisshrewd black eyes are arched 
with black brows, bat his heavy, sqaare cat 
beard is white. The top of hes head is bald, 
bat behind bis ears the uncut locks bang 
over his ovllar. His nove is stranght, bat 
thin, sharply pointed and projecting at the 
tip — an inquisitive, prying aose. [a «peak - 
ing, he uses the artifices of those who ha- 
bituslly make their appeals to the emotions 
of their audiences. He retains the Soorck 
burr in bis speech and occasionally relapses 
into broad Scotch.” 

During the next two weeks meetings will 
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be held daily in the early mornings and 
afternoons in the huge Madison Square 
Garden, where the rank and file of Zion’s 
host are encamped, and a house-to-house 
visitation ot the whole city will be made. 





PERSONALS 





— President G. H. Bridgman, of Ham- 
line University, has sailed tor Europe on a 
six months’ leave of absence, 

— The return for a tourth year of Rev. 
Dr. P. H. Swift to Wesley Church, Chi- 
cago, was asked for by the quarterly con- 
ference. 


— Rev. Edward W. Todd has been ap- 


pointed to Epworth Church, Tacoma, 
Washington. He was last stationed at 
Vancouver. 


— Governor Yates, of Lllinois, has ap- 
pointed five commissioners to purchase a 
statue of Frances E. Willard, and erect the 
same in Statuary Hall, Washington. 


— Mr. B. F. Sheets, one of the lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference trom the 
Rock River Conterence, is the father ot Rev. 
F. H. Sheets, D. D., ministerial delegate 
from the same Conference, 


— Rev. Dr. Charles W. Parsons, formerly 
pastor of Chestnut St. Church, Portland, is 
‘80 much improved in health that he has 
assumed a pastorate, having just been ap- 
pointed to First Church, Minneapolis. 


— The Boston Herald says ot Governor 
Bates: ‘*‘ Apparently Governor Bates’ per- 
formance at the Ancients’ banquet in lift- 
ing high his glass and pledging a toast in 
pure water is to be heard of in the cam- 
paign. And yet the Prohibitionists have a 
gubernatorial candidate of their own in the 
field, it our memory serves us.” 


— Prot.S. J. MacWatters, ot the School of 
Theology, is deeply bereaved by the death 
of his mother, who expired, after a pro- 
tracted and very painful illness, at her 
home in Cleveland, O., on the 9th inst. 


— The Pacific Christian Advocate ot Port- 
land, Oregon, says, in last week’s issue: 
** Bishop Cranston returned from his work 
in Calitornia and Arizona on Saturday last, 
and is at the home ot his daughter, Mrs. F. 
M. Warren, Jr., 828 Kearney Street, where 
he may be addressed.” 


— Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, United 
‘States senator from Indiana, will deliver 
the principal address at the inauguration 
ot Rev. Dr. E. H. Hughes, president ot De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. The 
inaugural exercises will be held Dec. 9. 
Sunday, Dec. 6, will be observed through- 
out Indiana Methodism as ** DePauw Day.” 
The pastors will preach on higher educa- 
tion. Senator Beveridge is an alumnus of 
DePauw. 


— The California Christian Advocate of 
last week notes: “* Rev. and Mrs. C. K. 
Jenness, ot Trinity, Berkeley, were ten- 
dered a cordial reception by his church and 
congregation on Friday evening, Sept. 25. 
This is Mr. and Mrs. Jenness’ fifth year of 
effectual service in this important charge.” 


— A letter received trom Prof. James Orr, 
D. D., of the chair of apologetics and sys- 
tematic theology in the Free United Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland, who has been lecturing 
and preaching for three months in the 
United States and the Canadas, says, on 
the eve of his departure: “ [ will say that 
I greatly value the exceeding kindness, 
courtesy, and hospitality I have received 
from everybody I have to do with in 
America. I have not had an unpleasant 
association all the time I have been in it.” 


— The Christian Uplook ot Buffalo con- 
tains this singular and interesting fact : 
“The Central New York Conference now 
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has two presiding elders named Campbell. 
The old song, ‘ The Campbells are coming,’ 
is turned into ‘ The Campbells have come,’ 
Rev. Grove E. Campbell has been presiding 
elder of Auburn District for the past two 
years. Rev. David D. Campbell has just 
been changed from the pastorate of Cente- 
nary Church, Elmira, to the eldership of 
Syracuse District. The two Campbells are 
not relatives.”’ 


— Rev. Charles E. Chandler, formerly 
pastor at Roslindale, was appointed, at the 
recent session of the Ohio Conference, to 
Walnut St. Church, Chillicothe. 


— Rev. V. A. Cooper, D. D., who so gen- 
erously raised his pledge from $100 to $1,000 
tor the Preachers’ Aid Society, has prompt- 
ly paid the amount to Treasurer Dennis. 


— Ralph R. Stratton, M. D., only son of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Frank K. Stratton, of 
Wakefield, has begun practice in Melrose 
at 654 Main St., under most favorable aus- 
pices. 


— President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, delivered his address, ** Evo- 
lution and the Law of Love,” at the Chi- 
cago Training School for City, Home and 
Foreign Missions, Friday evening, Oct. 9, 
making a profound and most excellent 
impression. 


— Rev. Dr. Wesley 0. Holway, Chaplain 
U. S. Navy (retired), sailed on the ** Colum- 
bus ” last Thursday in company with his 
son-in-law, Mr. Lewis R. Speare, ot New- 
ton Centre, for Europes. The trip will ex- 
tend into Spain, and as far as Tunis. They 
will return late in November, bringing 
with them Mrs. Speare and Miss Caroline, 
who have been in Paris since the last of 
August. 


— The next General Conference will have 
@ number of women delegates. Already 
the following have been elected : Miss Alice 
M. Haman, Indiana Conference ; Mrs. Mat- 
tie Yates McMahon, Illinois Conference ; 
Mrs. M. E. Roberts and Mrs. A. W. Nickell, 
Nebraska Conterence; Mrs. P. H. Bodkin, 
Southern California Conference ; Mrs. E. 8. 
Martin, Des Moines Conterence ; Mrs. May 
Bliss, Detroit Conference; Mrs. Florence 
Richards, Central Obio Conference; Mrs. 
Lottie E. Valentine, Michigan Conference; 
and Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, Rock River 
Conference. 


— A Congregational clergyman writes: 
“T tor one enjoy exceedingly the articles 
that appear trom Dr. Bowne in the HER- 
ALD. There is a rare beauty and a mas- 
terly logic to his writings that has com- 
manded the respecttul admiration oft the 
world of scholars ever since my student 
days at Yale, when we used one of Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s text-books, with President 
Noah Porter of ‘Human Intellect’ tame. 
And then, as Dr. Charles Jefferson, oi New 
York, once remarked to me, ‘that smile,’ 
which all students under Protessor Bowne 
know, and which is a whole physic and 
metaphysic in itself.” 


—A memorial tu the late Hugh Price 
Hughes is being subscribed tor. It will 
consist of a window in Wesley Chapel and 
a portrait ot Mr. Hughes by an eminent ar- 
tist, to be placed in the new church centre 
at Westminster. That is right and fitting. 
There is nothing too good for his memory. 
Mr. Hughes was a modern, wholly sincere 
and aggressive disciple of Jesus Christ. He 
sacrificed his life to work out the Christ 
ideals in his church and community. But 
we cannot forget that he was suspected of 
advocating heretical notions, was called a 
disturber of the peace of his church, and 
the conservative wing of Wesleyanism 
** stood off ” from him when he blossomed 
outinto his newer dispensation of Chris- 
tian activities. So it has ever been and ever 
will be. Even Jesus fiungin the teeth of 
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the hyper-orthodox and exceedingly reli- 
gious Pharisee who was to crucify Him: 
“Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres 
of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
them,” 


— Jonathan Edwards was a great power in 
his day, and his influence on thought has 
not wholly died out. He was a saintly man, 
who lived near the Throne. But Edwards 
did not know everything. He was too 
sure about some things. His dogmatism 
was destructive in some lines, while con- 
structive in many others. Jonathan Ed- 
wards seems to have imagined that he was 
in some disembodied form present at the 
creation or that he possessed a carbon copy 
of the decrees. It was all clear to his own 
mind how God the Almighty ought to have 
done it, and ergo how presumably He had 
done it. But if Edwards knew some 
things that are not so, what will abide in 
his teaching is its sweet evangelical con- 
tent, the retreshing water of lite which was 
brought forth — shall we say as by a mira- 
cle? —from the hard rock of his cold, 
almost fatalistic metaphysic. 


— Tremont St. Church, this city was the 
scene of « beautiful and impressive double 
wedding on Wednesday evening. Oct. 14, 
when Rev. Charles H. Davis, pastor of 
Newton Highlands Church, was married to 
Miss Helen Wort, and Mr. Lowry D. W. 
Bender, ot Pittsburg, Pa., to Miss Caroline 
Wort, daughters of Mr, and Mrs. Charles 
Wort, otf Roxbury. Rev. Charles E. Davis, 
ot Westfield, father of Rev. Charles H. 
Davis, officiated, assisted by Rev. Kdwin A. 
Blake, D. D., pastor of Tremont St. Church. 
Miss Florence Emery was bridesmaid tor 
Miss Helen, and Miss Elizabeth Gillette tor 
Miss Caroline. Mr. H. Loranus Davis was 
best man for his brother, and Mr. Fred 
Wort, brother of the brides, served in the 
same capacity for Mr. Bender. Ushers 
trom Wesleyan University and Massachu- 
setts Institute ot Technology, classmates of 
the grooms, were in attendance. The two 
clergymen and the bridal party of fourteen 
kneeling at the altar and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer mads a picture long to be re- 
membered. After the marriage ceremony 
a largely-attended reception was tendered 
the young people in the chapel, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. At 
the reception the engagement of Miss Marie 
Louise Lewis, of Jamaica Plain, and Mr. 
H. Loranus Davis, ot Boston, was an- 
nounced. The six young people who re- 
ceived congratulations owe their tuture 
happiness to the tact that they all met each 
other in Tremont St. Church. 





BRIEFLETS 
The semi-annual meeting of the Bishops 
will occur at Rock Island, Ill., on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 28, at 2 P. M. 
Ohio Wesleyan has recently received a 
gift ot $30,000 from the Edwards tamily of 
Leipsic, O. 





While we do not make acknowledgment 
ot contributions this week to the Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society, we cannot postpone an- 
nouncement of the splendid contribution 
of Saratoga St. Church, East Boston, last 
Sunday, amounting to $157.57. 





President Patton put what might be ex- 
panded into a volume in this brief sentence 
to ministers in the address noticed more at 
length elsewhere: “ Let your sermon be 
yours — and let it be you.” 





According to Dr. S. N. Fellows, of the 
Upper Iowa Conference, the deficiencies in 
preachers’ salaries in that Conference dur- 
ing the last forty-five years amounted to 
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$308,000. Probably a similarshowing would 
pe made in nearly every Conference. Well 
does the Epworth Herald say: “ That is 
part of @ great contribution Methodist 
preachers in every Conterence have made 
toward the spread of the kingdom.” 





It is often a harder thing to do, to con- 
fess a sin to one’s companion in it than to 
confess it to God. But asin is not wholly 
contessed to God untilit is acknowledged 
to all who were aware of its commission. 





A little community ot colored people in 
Alabama had raised money to build a new 
church, and the dedication was appointed 
for the next day. ‘“* Where are you going 
tomorrow ?”’ ssked a school-teacher of a 
young girl, referring to the date in ques- 
tion. “ I’se going to the degradation of our 
church,” replied the girl, smiling radiantly. 
The colored tolk are not the only people 
in the world who use words too big for 
them. It is better to use a wee bit of a 
word, as the Scotch would say, that one is 
sure of, than to employ a sesquipedalian 
denominative (sic) which contraindicates 
the sense intended by the speaker. 





Paul said: “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ;” but he would be 
ashamed, if alive today, of some who 
profess that Gospel. A church member 
who falls below the ethical standards of 
the Gospel brings reproach on the cause of 
Christ and makes the enemy of all right- 
eousness indulge in unholy mirth. The 
church may geton in spite of some of its 
taulty members — just as the railroad train 
may sweep onward even despite the appli- 
cation of the brakes — but it never gets on 
because of such delinquents. Do not be a 
brake on the gospel train. 





It isa significant fact that,as love and 
the power of loving die out of a life, prayer 
dies out of it also. Only when a soul is 
warmed and suffused with love does it pray 
naturally. We must keep on loving it we 
would keep on praying. God cannot hear 
what we say unless there is some one or 
some thing that lifts our hearts towar 
Him, 


During the last fiscal year 347 soldiers in 
the regular army were tried for “ failure to 
attend drill.” On the supposition that the 
class- meetings and the prayer-meetings are 
the drill-rooms of the church, how many 
church mémbers this last year deserved 
reprimand tor neglecting the spiritual ex- 
ercising of their taith and mental and moral 
powers in company with their believing 
tellows? Without drill and discipline any 
army is inefficient, whether it be the army 
of the United States or the army of the 
Lord. Many achurch member lacks spir- 
itual snap and go and clumsily biunders 
in his attempts to work tor God because of 
his “ failure to attend drill.” 





The first regular meeting of the Interde- 
nominational Federation ot Men’s Organi- 
zations ot New England will be held in the 
Edwards Congregational Church, North- 
ampton, Tuesday, Oct. 27. Every organiza- 
tion ot men in connection with the churches 
of New England is invited to send dele- 
gates to this convention, and every pastor 
or layman interested in this movement will 
be cordially welcome. 





A certain political nominee in New York, 
who would appear to be at oncea Democrat 
and a Fusionist, is said to be “in favor of 
both sides, and against neither,’’ That sort 
ot @ man may win ina campaign, but he 
can hardly win the esteem of the public. 
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The need today in the political world is for 
the man with convictions, who knows on 
which side of the fence to get down, in- 
stead of trying to straddle moral issues in 
mid-air. 





The Northern Advocate says that a grad- 
uate of our Boston School of Theology was 
offered $2,000 a year by a Congregational 
church in New England, but declined it. 
He returns to New York State to accept an 
appointaient in the itinerancy paying less 
than $600. Yos. Fancy such devotion and 
consecration to the work of his denomina- 
tion after three years of so-called “ higher 
criticism” instruction in our School of 
Theology! Wecould only wish that some 
of the men who ignorantly defame our 
splendid theolegical schools were obliged 
to be students therein long enough to learn 
the real facts in the case. 


The Boston Transcript says, under the 
head oft ‘“ Live Methodist Topics: ” 
“Methodist Fall Conterences are developing 
unexpected heat over the matter of the pas- 
toral time limit. A considerable element 
in the churches is demanding the restora- 
tion of that limit. There is a great demand 
that three years be made the limit, and not 
five, as was the limit when it was removed. 
It is certain that there will be a lively de- 
bate on the subject in the Los Angeles 
General Conference.” 


We learn, incidentally, that Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, of which Rev. Dr. Dan- 
iel Dorchester, Jr., is pastor, recently took 
its annual missionary collection, which 
tooted up $15,000. Is not this the banner 
record in the connection? If not, what 
church does better? 


This is a great week for Montclair (N. J.) 
Methodists. On Sunday they dedicated 
their very fine new church, Bishop An- 
drews preaching the sermon. On Thurs- 
day a reception will be given the sister- 
churches of Montclair, followed by a plat- 
form meeting, with Rev. Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford, ot the First Congregational 
Church, presiding. The church is con- 
structed entirely of gray Pompton gran- 
ite, with Indiana limestone trimmings. 
The cost was $100,000. 


The address of Dr. J. F. Berry at the 
Boston Methodist Social Union, reported 
on the last page, as will be seen, was 
thoughtful, pertinent and forceful. He 
made an excellent impression upon the 
large audience. Dr. Berry seizes salient 
points and enforces them with marked 
ability. He was selt-controlled, straight- 
forward, logical and dynamic. Particular- 
ly graceful and fitting was he in reterring 
to our New England Methodist institu- 
tions, and in his compliment to our fore- 
most educator, ex-President Warren ; and 
he was exceedingly happy in his reference 
to Dr. Francis E. Clark, of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. His summation of the 
work ot the Epworth League was compre- 
hensive and just, and his discussion of the 
industrial and liquor problems and indi- 
vidual evangelism was very impressive 
and convincing. 





The annual pamphlet on the crime ques- 
tion just published by the Massachusetts 
Prison Association is filled with matter not 
readily obtainable elsewhere, including 
special articles on the “ Probation Sys- 
tem,” the *“‘ Indeterminate Sentence,” and 
* Juvenile Crime.” It contains, also, Phil- 
lips Brooks’ great sermon on “ Our Duty to 
the Prisoner.’ The pamphlet is designed, 
primarily, for the use of clergymen who 
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are preparing Prison Sunday sermons, bu® 
also for free distribution to any who wish 
information regarding crime. The fourth 
Sunday in October is designated by the Na- 
tional Prison Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association as Prison Sun- 
day. The appeal tor its observance in 
this State is endorsed by nearly all the ad- 
ministrative officers and cheplains of our 
penal and reformatory institutions. The 
address of the Prison Association is 56 
Pemberton Square, Boston. 

The pressure upon our columns this 
week is unusually heavy. To give space to 
the Philadelphia Missionary Convention, 
the Boston Social Union, and the unusually 
interesting New York Letter, and to treat 
important current events, compels us to 
hold over until next week a characteris- 
tic contribution from the pen of ex-Presi- 
dent Warren, already in type. 





The work of the Sunday School Union 
field worker, Rev. O. S. Baketel, D. D., 
seems to be appreciatei by the churches to 
which he goes. The pastors speak woll of 
his work. Offerings are much in excess ot 
what they have been, and Sunday-school 
interests are stimulated. He will be glad 
to make plans with pastors tor Sunday 
work or week-day work in institutes 
anywhere in New England. 





As only two or three of the smaller 
churches of those unreported in the list of 
the special collection tor the Preachers’ 
Aid Society have given in their statements 
during the last week, acknowledgment of 
the amounts is deferred to a future issue. 
Fall and accurate accounting ot all moueys 
given and pledged will be made as soon as 
several of the larger churches which have 
delayed for cause make and report their 
contributions. Meanwhile let the work of 
solicitation, which has been conducted so 
splendidly, go on. 





For four years Mr. A. C. Tapley, station 
agent at Haverhill, of the Boston & Maine, 
has carried on open-air services in the 
summer, closing with a mass meeting of 
railroad men and their families at the 
Academy of Music in that city. A train of 
cars has been run tr»m Boston to these 
services with the full approbation ot the 
president and officials of the road. Dr. K. 
H. Hughes spoke to them with great power 
and acceptance early in the season. On 
Sunday last, Oct. 18, Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles 
addressed 2,000 in the hall on “* The Gos- 
pel’s Appeal to Manly Men.”’ These meet- 
ings have been unique in railroad history, 
and have marked influence tor good on the 
employees of this great railroad system of 
New England. 





Glad Tidings 


-\ HOUT them out among the people! 
S The long-cherished hopes for a new 
Deaconess Hospital building are beginning 
to materialize. A fine tract of lang on 
Bellevue St., Longwood, has been bought 
and paid tor, and on it the toundation has 
been built tor one wing of the new building. 
Nov. 5, at 2.30 Pp. M., Governor Bates will 
lay the corner-stone, and Dr. James M. 
Buckley will deliver the address. Let 
every one plan to be present and help 
make it as glad and enthusiastic an occa- 
sion as possible. Would that, before that 
day, from all over New England, treewill 
offerings both large and small might be 
sent to the treasurer, Henry D. Degen, 87 
Milk S8St., so that he might be able to an- 
nounce funds sufficient to cowplete the 
Hospital. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL 


ll 
The Supernatural and Religion 
PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, LL. D. 


N two previous papers I have consid- 
ered the bearing of the doctrine of 
the divine immanence on our thought of 
nature and the Bible. We have seen 
that it discharges the false or ‘'bald’’ 
naturalism of popular thought, and dis- 
pels the fears of naturalism which haunt 
so much religious discussion. Instead of 
a self-sufficient mechanical nature, it 
gives us a supernatural natural, that is, a 
natural which forever depends on the 
divine will and purpose, and a natural 
supernatural, that is, a divine causality 
which proceeds according to orderly 
methods in the realization of its aims. 
We have now to consider the significance 
of this doctrine for the religious life. 

And here, too, popular thought has 
been greatly confused by the traditional 
misconception of the uatural. As God 
was supposed to be in nature and history 
only, or at least mainly, in the form of 
signs and wonders, so He was supposed to 
be in the soul only, or at least mainly, in 
the form of manifestations of a somewhat 
anarchic and prodigy-working type. 
And as the tamilfar laws of nature were 
supposed to represent no divine purpose, 
but only a mere determination of a blind 
aud unpurposed mechanism, so the famil- 
iar laws of life and mind, and all the 
normal workings of human nature, were 
supposed to be unrelated to any divine 
purpose, and were dismissed as ‘* merely 
natural.’’ Of course in both cases by the 
logic of the situation it was necessary to 
look for the divine in the extraordinary 
and anomalous. And the dealers in 
such things verily thought that they 
were defending religion, and never sus- 
pected that they were really the victimes 
of a shallow philosophy. 

Now here again the divine immanence 
helps us. We are in our Father’s house 
and Father’s hands ; and though we may 
not be able always to trace His presence 
or interpret every feature of His work, yet 
His will is being done. And this is really 
what faith seeks for in this matter. The 
sou] longs to find God, to believe that it 
has not fallen into life headlong, to feel 
that it is in the hands of Him that made 
it, and that He is ever near. The reli- 
gious soul fears naturalism because 
nature seems to be a barrier between God 
and itself, and to thrust Him into a past 
so distant as to make Him doubtful and 
to put Him beyond any real, living, pres- 
ent interest in us. And a naturalism of 
that sort is to be feared ; as in its presence 
high faith is sure to wither, andjthe world 
grows cold and life forlorn. It is not 
natlre or law that the soul fears, but 
nature or law without God in it. It is 
not the burdens and distresses of life that 
oppress and depress us, but burdens and 
distresses that spring from nothing and 
lead to nothing. If they are appointed 
by our Father for our discipline and de- 
velopment, we can bear them with good 
courage and unrepining hearts ; we break 
down only when we view them as the 
blind raging of a storm. Now from this 
distress the belief in the divine imma- 
nence saves us. He is in the darkness as 


well as in the light, in failure and sor-. 
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row as well as in success and joy, in 
death as well as in life. He is the God of 
all things and is God over all things, and 
is blessed forevermore. This view, we 
repeat, is what religious thought really 
desires to reach in its opposition to natu- 
ralism and its emphasis on the superuat- 
ural. [ts real aim is to find God, not 
prodigies ; but it errs and strays from the 
way because of the crude philosophy 
which banishes God from the natural 
and finds Him only in the strange, the 
anomalous, the chaotic. And _ this illit- 
eracy culminates in the fancy that this 
is the only religious view. 

But after we had driven off false natu- 
ralism from the philosophy of nature and 
history, we found a place for a true 
naturalism. Similarly here, after we 
have driven off false naturalism from the 
spiritual life we find a place for a true 
naturalism. In other words, the convic- 
tion that we live and move and have our 
being in God does not decide the form 
and mode of God's work in us; and to 
learn this we must fall back on exreri- 
ence. 


Thaumaturgic Conception 


The great error of religious thought in 
this matter is the same as its error at the 
corresponding point in its thought of God 
in nature. It has sought to walk by 
sight rather than by thought and faith. 
Hence the conception has been aimost 
exclusively thaumatargic. A cbanged 
life, a clean heart, a strengthened will, a 
deeper moral insight and a purer devotion 
would be very poor marks of a divine in- 
dwelling in comparison with some psy - 
chological exaltation which, by its 
strangeness or excess, might impress per- 
sons of wonder-loving mental habit. To 
guard against this error we must analyze 
our problem somewhat at length. 

And first of all we must bear in mind 
that it is not a question of the reality and 
necessity of God’s work in the soul in order 
that we may attain unto the life of the 
spirit. Upon occasion we should steadfast- 
ly deny any Pelagian self-sufficiency of the 
human will, and that on both philosoph- 
ical and religious reasons. It is simply a 
question respecting the form of this di- 
vine co-working. Is it natural or super- 
natural ? 

This question at once reveals the fact 
that these terms have peculiar meanings 
iu religious speech. Natural is often used 
to mean the sensuous in distinction from 
the spiritaal, as in the text, ‘‘that was 
not first which is Spiritual, but that 
which is natural.’’ Sometimes it means 
that which is possible to man’s unaided 
powers ; and the affirmation of a super- 
natural means « power from above which 
re-en forces our weakness. And sometimes 
natural means that in which an order of 
law can be observed and traced. It is in 
this last sense that we use it here. We 
are far enough from affirmiug that man 
is sufficient unto himself in the spiritual 
life. Such a view is a mark of gross phil- 
osophie and religious illiteracy. The 
professiona! defender of the faith seldom 
discriminates these widely-differing mean- 
ings, and thus begins, continues and ends 
in confusion. 

God's work in nature and history, we 
have seen, is not against law, but through 
law. The thaumaturgic element, in any 
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case, is a vanishing factor in comparison. 
A moment’s reflection couvinces us that 
the same must be true of God’s work in 
the soul. It is not against the laws of 
mind, but through them, that God real- 
izes His purposes in us. This is an abso- 
lute condition of our mental and mora! 
sanity. If we are to lead a moral and 
rational life of any sort, there must be an 
order of life on which we can depend. If 
religion is not to be an excuse for indo- 
lence, we must work out our own sal- 
vation. Itis indeed God who worketh in 
us, but He works according to law and in 
such a way as to call for all our effort. He 
gives us spiritual bread as He gives us daily 
bread. In the latter case the bread sup- 
ply does not come by any celestial ex- 
press, but through the springing corn and 
the ripening harvest; yet it is from God 
after all. In like manner spiritual bless- 
ing is not conferred in any scenic and 
unmediated fashion, but by power mov- 
ing along the lines of normal Ilfe and man- 
ifesting itself in its products rather than 
in abnormal! methods, 

Popular thought commits the same 
error in the field of religion as in the field 
of pvature. It banishes God from the 
natural altogether, and then has to seek 
Him among queer and anomalous things. 
The history of this error in both fields is 
very bulky and very instructive. Rut 
plainly an intelligent theism dispels the 
error at once. For such theism the laws 
of mind and nature are the ordinances of 
God and represent His purpose. Hence 
whatever He does in accordance with 
them, He does nevertheless. 

“God is law, say the wise ; O soul, and let 
us rejoice. 


For it He thunder by law, the thunder is 
still His voice.” 


Divineness of the Natural 


Religious thought cannot too soon learn 
this lesson and discover the divineness of 
the natural, and remember that the fact 
that God worketh in us in no way re- 
moves the rule that we must work out 
our own salvation. We must study the 
order of life and avail ourselves of all the 
normal means of influence for developing 
character and all the great institutiona 
evolved by humanity on ite upward way. 
We must look upon the family, the 
school, the social order, the great indus- 
trial and commercial activities, as ordi- 
nances of God, or as instruments through 
which He works as eertainly as through 
the church and formal religious exercises. 
Prayer and meditation of course will al- 
ways have their ;place and function, but 
they are by no means the only way of 
reaching God and securing His aid. We 
must discern the divine presence and 
agency in life as a whole, and work with 
Him along the natural lines which He 
has established, in the full faith that thus 
we are co-workers with God, and that re- 
sults thus reached are as divine as they 
would be if reached by some miraculous 
fiat. The undivineness of the natural is 
the great heresy of popular religious 
thought. Being mentally and spiritually 
dull, it can discern the divine presence 
only in abnormality. The cure for this 
must be found in a general toning up of 
the intellectual and moral nature and in- 
sisting on the divineness of the natural. 

Furthermore, in our search for God in 
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life, we must clearly define to ourselves 
what the divine aim is in all His dealing 
with us. This is necessary to shut out 
apother error springing from the doctrine 
of the divine immanence itself. In a 
purely metaphysical sense this imma- 
nence means only that all finite things 
immediately depend on God ; and in this 
sense the doctrine carries no moral qual- 
ity with it. From this point of view it 
would be easy to use the doctrine in such 
a way as to cancel moral distinctions. 
We escape this result by distinguishing 
an ideal order in life which by no means 
always coincides with the actual, Meta- 
physically, God is equally in both, but 
only the former represents His highest 
purpose; and in this sense of approval 
and sympathy God is in the former and 
not in the latter. Phus the conception of 
the supernatural, or of the divine pres- 
ence, undergoes still another transforma- 
tion. It has now a moral test or meas- 
ure, and only that which conforms to 
such a test is to be called divine. God is 
indeed in all things, but in some things 
for their furtherance and in others for 
their destruction, in some things in love 
and in other things in wrath and judg- 
ment. 
Spiritual Conception 

With this distinction in mind, it is 
plain that the supreme mark of the di- 
vine presence in this higher sense must be 
found in the moral and spiritual realm. 
Nothing whatever that could happen in 
the physical world in the way of signs 
and wonders would be of the slightest 
significance except as it was related to 
some spiritual end ; and in God's world 
such unrelated wonders must be forever 
incredible, A show of celestial fireworks 
which ended in itself would be unworthy 
of both God and man. Similarly, uo 
extraordinary occurrences in the psycho- 
logical world in the way of outpourings, 
exaltations, emotional fireworks, would 
be of the slightest significance except as 
they led to deeper moral and spiritual 
life. Apart from this outcome we have 
psychology, neurology, pathology, rather 
than religion. From failure to make this 
spiritual connection we fall back into 
‘mere naturalism.’’ 

And this, too, is a point which the 
religious teacher cannot too much lay to 
heart. Every minister of much experi- 
ence knows how much of this non-moral- 
ized religion there is among ignorant 
people. They seek for the divine in the 
wrong place, and mistake pathology for 
religion, Of course we may not prescribe 
what the emotional forms of religious 
experience shall be in all cases, nor what 
manifestations it may please God to 
make to the seeking soul, but we may 
affirm with all conviction that no pay- 
chological fact whatever has any reli- 
gious value whatever apart from its moral 
and spiritual contents. Unless it leads to 
holiness of heart and life it is only a 
phase of abnormal peychology without 
any truly religious significance. St. Paul 
thought little of ‘* tongues’’ in compar- 
ison with love and righteousness. 

We are willing, then, to allow religious 
experience to be anything whatever, 
within the limits of decency and sanity ; 
but when it comes to giving it a divine 
significance, we insist on applying the 
rule, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
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them ;’’ and we further insist on reject- 
ing as mere delusion everything whatever 
that will not stand this test. This is the 
one and only sure mark of the presence 
and work of the Holy Spirit. According 
to St. Paul “the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulmess, meekness, self- 
control.’’ Thus He makes His abode with 
us. 

The need of the divine help in order to 
live the life of the spirit is as manifest as it 
ever was. The seuse of a divine presence 
in our lives is not dying out, but it is taking 
on a new form in accordance with a more 
careful psychology and a greater precision 
of thought. LIustead of being something 
sensuously presentable or emotionally de- 
finable, it is rather the assurance of faith 
and the seiise of reality which comes in 
spiritual living. Along with this has 
come the insight that it is pre-eminently 
in the conscience, the pure heart, the sur- 
rendered will, and holy activities that 
God makes His abode with us. From this 
we may expect great gain to religion. 
We shall lay aside our irrational fear of 
naturalism, and also our crude supernatu- 
ralism. We shall find God everywhere, 
not merely in unmediated aud miraculous 
manifestations, but also in the world He 
has made, in the laws He has ordained, 
in the great forms of life and society 
which He has appoinied, and in the mul- 
titudinous activities which life necessi- 

7 
tates. We shall come into communion 
with God in prayer and meditation and 
also in work of all kinds, as we seek to 
build up His kingdom in the earth. We 
shall work more definitely along lines of 
training, culture, education, the improve- 
ment of all the conditions of human life 
in accordance with the laws of our being, 
yet without closing the spirit to direct 
contact with the Divine. la so doing we 
shall manifest ourselves as wise sons of 
God, and the divine manifestation will 
correspond. Indeed, there is no telling 
what God would do for a community thor- 
oughly bent on doing His will and using 
all the means of influence in their power. 
Nature is no closed system, but forever 
becomes that which God wills it to be. 
But we must learn the lesson of law and 
seif-belp. For some time, at least, the 
keynote of religious progress must be 
found, not in vague and illiterate utter- 
ances about the supernatural, but rather 
in the divineness of the natural and the 
naturalness of the divine. And this term 
supernatural has so many misleading 
associations and is still the subject of so 
many misunderstandings, that we should 
do well to abandon it altogether and in its 
place write God ; and then, in the assured 
faith that we are in His world, and His 
hands, resolutely set about our Father’s 
business, looking not for signs and won- 
ders, but for the coming of the kingdom 
of God in the form of higher and holier 
living. 


Boston University. 





Heaven Bigger Than Earth 


O our anthropomorphic thought 


heaven at times seems to be very like 
earth, and when we arein ecstatic moods 
earth may possibly seem to be pretty near- 
ly heaven. Yet there is a big difference. 
We do not yet hold in our infantile grasp 
the yardsticks with which to measure the 
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amplitudes that lie within the crysta 
walls or to gage the opportunities and era- 
ploy ments that await the redeemed as they 
enter the pearly gates. It is natural to 
think of heaven as simply an enlarged 
earth. A little girl who was just learning 
to sweep with a toy broom asked her moth- 
er: ** Mamma, which do they have, brooms 
or carpet-Sweepers, upin heaven?” Evi- 
dently that little one had not learned the 
somewhat metaphysical definition of dirt — 
matter out of place—tor if she had, she 
would have interred that since nothing is 
out of place that is in heaven at ail, there 
could be no dirt there which the angels 
with brooms ot gold or dust-cloths of trail- 
ing cloud are obliged to sweep ap. But 
many people a good deal older than the 
little girl think of heuven in terms of 
brooms or carpet-sweepers, some preter- 
ring one model conception and others an- 
other torm ot representation. To a degree 
this is inevitable. Buc whatever heaven 
may or may not be,itis certain that its 
blessings and charms, when at last experi 
enced by arriving saints, will tar exceed 
the expectations of believers. Heaven is 
bigger than earth. 
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points, and train leaders to teach norma! 
classes in smaller cities. In this way the 
church could train its teachers all over the 
country. While Dr. Hurlbut is a valuable 
pastor, would he not, with his training and 
experience, be worth vastly more to the 
church at the head of such an important 
movement ? 
Sd & 

A few days ago I heard of a novel method 
employed by one of our most noted elderly 
pastors in administering the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. On the afternoon of 
communion Sunday he would take with 
him the bread and wine and visit all of the 
invalids and shut-ins of his congregation 
and administer tou them the communion. 
Sometimes he would do it on the Saturday 
preceding. How these devoted ones do 
miss this sacred ordinance in most of our 
congregations! How little effert it would 
take to comfort a dozen such! And why 
limit the communion to the Sanday wora- 
ing service? Many people cannot reach 
that service once a year. Why deny them 
the privilege of the communion? Why not 
continue the service at the evening meeting 
on the communion Sabbath? Let it sim- 
ply follow the sermon. 

* * 


One ot the most popular men of this re- 
gion is about io go West. Dr. Timothy 
Prescott Frost is to leave St. Paul’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., to become the pastor of the 
First Church ot Evanston, Ill., and will 
move the latter end of October. He has a 
warm place in many hearts about here, 
and we shall greatly miss hin. We trust 
that those Rock River Conterence men’will 
be good tohim. They’|l find out that he is 
worthy of all the love they will give him. 

* . 


At the Preachers’ Meeting, Oct. 12, Dr. J. 
I. Boswell, ot the Newark Conference, gave 
quite an interesting and original address 
on *“* The Ideal Preacher.” I[t was a beauti- 
tul picture of that good man as he ought to 
be. He was followed by Bishop Choburn, 
in a reminiscent and picturesque address 
of great beauty. Then the preachers called 
for Dr. 8. F. Upham, that royal old tavor- 
ite among us,and for twenty minutes he 
had a “ walk over.” How marvelously 
did he stir those preachers! No dyspep=ia 
left in that company. Only one Dr. Up- 
ham! Long may he be spared to us! 


Pe 
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PHILADELPHIA MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION 


Reported by REV. F. H. MORGAN, 


OULD the great bronze statue of old 
Quaker William Penn, which 
crowns the tower of the magnificent City 
Hall in the *‘ City of Brotherly Love,’’ 
have spoken from his dizzy height, he 
would perhaps have marveled at the great 
gathering of a new and strange people 
“called Methodists,’ unheard of in his 
day, who were assembled for the second 
great Missionary Convention of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the past week. 
Tt seemed very fitting that this great con- 
vention should be called together in Phil- 
adelphia. Penn was the sturdy pioneer 
apostle to the Indians, who were, in his 
day “ foreign,’’ and for whom effort and 
sympathy were looked upon with marked 
disfavor. Nuw, the disciples of Wesley, 
who claimed the world as his parish, 
assemble in convention to listen to their 
representatives who have literally taken 
possession of the world, and in the utter- 
‘most parts of the earth have preached the 
gospel of love. And as one gazes up 
and notes the benignant pose of the stur- 
dy figure, he can almost fancy that the 


-outstretched hand is extended in hearty 


and sympathetic welcome to the victo- 
rious hosts of Methodism. 

The meetings were held in the magnifi- 
cent Academy of Music, which seats 


-comfortably over 38,000 people, but as. 


a rule the auditorium was only about two- 
thirds filled. Three services daily were 
held — at 9.30 a. M. and 3 and 8 Pp. M. — 
while various sectional meetings were 
held in the different churches of the 


- city. 


No advance program was issued, as it 
was believed that a fuller attendance 
would be secured if the speakers were un- 
announced, A daily bulletin, however, 
was published, containing all the public 
announcements, thus saving the reading 


. of notices from the platform. 


The convention headquarters was in 
the Arch St. Church, corner of Broad and 
Arch St. The bureau of registration 
worked on much the same lines as at 


- Cleveland, so that every delegate was reg- 


istered and assigned immediately on ar- 
rival. In the daily bulletin delegates 
were urged to be much in prayer during 
the convention, and to refrain from ap- 
plause during sessions. The doors were 


. closed during the addresses, and late 


comers were only admitted during the 
singing. 

Ap efficient postal and telegraphic serv- 
ice was maintained in the foyer, near the 
missionary exhibit, which was visited by 
large numbers, This exhibit was, pere 
haps, the most complete and interesting 
of any yet made, containing many new 


. exbibits in addition to those shown at 


Cleveland and Detroit. Many of the 


. missionaries at the convention were in 


attendance, and added greatly to the in- 
terest by their explanations. 


Tuesday Evening 


It was a remarkable gathering that 
filled the Academy of Music at the first 
seseion. Probably 3,000 people were pres- 
ent to listen to the two announced 
speakers on the program — Bishop C. D. 


. Foss and. Bishop C, H. Fowler — who in 
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two masterly addresses aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the great throng. The deco- 
rations were confined to the platform, 
and were very simple, but impressive. 

Two great missionary maps of the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres were en- 
circled with incandescent lights, while 
between them blazed a great red Roman 
cross. Above was a large motto : ‘‘ There 
remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed. — Josh. 13: 1,’’ while below 
were the words : ‘‘ He shall have domin- 
jon also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. — Psalm 
73:6.” 

Promptly at 8 o’clock Bishop C. D. 
Foss arose and announced the opening 
hymn, and up from the great throng rose 
the words :‘‘ Come Thou, Almighty King,”’ 
sung as only Methodists can sing. After 
the reading of the 72d Psalm by Dr. 
Leonard, the congregation again sang, 
‘* A Mighty Fortress is our God ’”’ being 
the number. The Lotus Glee Club sang 
several times during the evening. Bishop 
Thoburn then offered prayer, which was 
punctuated by hearty and fervent 
** amens ”’ from the audience. . 

In his opening address 


Bishop Foss 
gave the keynote of the convention : 


Iam called upon to state the problem 
and to sound the keynote of this conven- 
tion. The problem and the keynote are 
one — the conversion of the worid. I will 
sound that keynote again a few minutes 
later, and with a little amplification. 

The magnificent manifesto of the just 
ascending Saviour sometimes brings to 
thoughtful minds and consecrated hearts a 
sense of discouragement amounting al- 
most to despair. ‘‘ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
To what extent has that irrepealable 
marching order been obeyed? Almost 
nineteen hundred years ‘have passed, and 
yet not one-half of the adult population of 
the globe has ever opened a Bible, or heard 
a Gospel sermon, and the church itself is 
not half awake. Probably a majority 
ot the members of the whole church 
on earth care little or nothing about 
the missionary movement, as is shown by 
the fact that they give nothing to it, unless 
it may be a chance penny,uand it absent 
trom the collection bring nothing after- 
wards. Moreover, it takes an argument to 
show. that any land called “ Christian ” 
tairly deserves that name, and many of the 
vilest vices and crimes abound under the 
shadows of church spires. 

But I will not suffer myself to march in 
the motley and croaking ranks of pessi- 
mism for the whole of a single minute. 
“The morning cometh.” It is comforting 
to note that good men in every age have 
groaned under the oppressive evils of their 
times, even while lured torward by eplen- 
did ideals. Among the twelve apostles 
there was one “devil.” The Epistles of the 
New Testament are very largely taken up 
with rebukes of the heresies and sins of the 
apostolic church. 

“The morning cometh.” I know the 
pessimist denies this. Well, the raven — 
the first bird mentioned in the Bible and 
the least admirable—has human proto- 
types which croak out forevermore, 
‘**Morning? There is no morning. Night 
site on the throne, and eternal darkness is 
athand. The world has gone to the bad. 
Politics are corrupt. The morals of the 
people go trom worse to worst. Religion is 
losing its hold.” Well, if that be true, 
there must be a dreadful mistake some- 
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where, for I hear Solomon say: “ The 
path of the just is as a shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” Ihear David say: * Thy kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and thy domin. 
ion endureth throughout all generations,” 
I hear Isaiah cry:“* He shail not taj| 
nor be discouraged until he have set 
judgment in the earth; and the isles shal) 
wait for his law.” At length I hear the 
angels sing: “I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will to men.” And I hear 
Jesus say: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Oh, 
pessimist, you must excuse me if [ accept 
the word ot Solomon, and of David, and ot 
Isaiah, and of the angels, and ot Jesus, 
rather than your word! ‘The morning 
cometh!” 


After a brief survey of the progress of 
Christianity, the Bishop said : 


As Methodists we have in late years 
tound our splendid evangelistic successes 
our greatest embarrassment. Converts 
were multiplied, and scores of thousands 
more were ready to come to baptism, but 
we hed to cry to them, “ Stand back,” and 
two years ago were actually obliged to cut 
our appropriations for missionary work 
eight per cent. But a brighter day has 
dawned. In our agony we called mightily 
upon God, and were moved to organize 
this Open-Door Emergency Commission. 
The next year the collections were in- 
creased $111,000. Last October, in Cleve- 
land, for tour days, many of us felt such a 
breath of Pentecost as never before. In one 
evening contributions, to be distinctly over 
and above regular offering, were piled up- 
on God’s altar to the extent of $302,000. 
Now we are here to wait together for two 
days on the Mount of Vision. God{grant 
it may prove to be under augwented in- 
fluences of the same ever blessed Holy 
Ghost. 

‘T'wo weeks ago I passed Niagara Falls. 
The train stopped five minutes on the brink 
ot the descending flood, and I feasted my 
soul once more with the subduing beauty 
and majestic music of the king of cataracts. 
Just beyond the boiling flood was the im- 
mense power house, in which 35,000 horse- 
power of the 10,000,000 horse-power ot 
Niagara is harnessed for the use of man. 
It lights the city of Baffalo twenty miles 
away, runs its trolley cars and factories, 
and reaches out tireless hands of help to 
many other towns. Moreover, its by- 
products are of immense value. Some of 
them are new to science, such as carborun- 
dum ; and others vastly cheapened, suck 
as aluminum, bleaching powder, and cal- 
cium carbide, the basis ot acetylene gas. 

My Lord himself suddenly turned ail 
this into a parable for me. As I stood 
there looking at that power house the 
descending sun broke torth and touched 
the mist, and lo! a glorious rainbow leaped 
halt-way trom flood to zenith. It spoke to 
me and said: “God is here, and God is 
love.” It told me other things. It said all 
this power is but a faint hint of the un- 
imaginable and absolutely infinite store- 
houses of power at the disposal of the 
charch of God for the salvation of the 
world. 

The divine-human King ot all the worlds, 
just betore He disappeared trom meu’s 
sight in this world that He might become 
omnipresent in it, gave forth the great 
command to be everywhere obeyed: “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.”” He flanked that com- 
mand with His almighty power and His 
perpetual presence. Before it, “* All power 
is given unto Mein heaven and in earth ;” 
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and atter it, “Lo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Now I amy ready to re-state the great 
thought ot the convention : The infinite 
resources of the Almighty God-man put at 
the disposal of the church for the evangeli 
zatien and actual conversion of the world 
_ that is the keynote ot this convention. 


Bishop Fowler 


then followed with a masterly address on 
‘Missions and World Movements.” It 
was a keen analysis of the great Eastern 
question as seen from the_stand point of a 
Christian missionary. He pointed out 
the grave danger of a possible alliance of 
Russia and China, and made a deep im- 
pression on his audience, holding them 
spellbound for an hour and a half. He 
said : 

Missions and world-movements, fully 
stated, would answer the whys of hu- 
man history. Mount Calvary is the key 
that unlocks the mystery. Redemption is 
God’s objective potnt. Whatever God says 
goes in a wissionary convention, goes final- 
ly in human bistory. I have seen throngs 
ot Hindus bathing at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumma. They believed 
that at the junction of these two sacred 
rivers there was also a third,a holy and 
invisible mver, coming down from the 
throne of God, that, mingled with the two 
earthiy rivers, cleansed the bathers and 
made them fit tor the kingdom ot God. So 
we bold that where the great streams of 
secular events and of church mov: ments 
mingle there is also another stream coming 
down trom God’s almighty Providence that 
transforms these streams and orders their 
movements in the interest ot the kingdom 
ot God. 

Our theme, like a cube im geometry, has 
three dimensions — length, breadth and 
thickness. Its factors are nations and 
races ; its fields are seas and continents ; 
its sweep is the duration of mankind. It 
is ethnological, touching all the families of 
men. It is political, reaching all the world 
governments. It is ethical, handling the 
principles ot the moral goverament ot God. 
It has chiefly to do with the Mongol, the 
Slav, the Saxon, the Latin and the African 
races. It involves paganism, heathenism 
and the Greek Church, Romanism and 
Protestantism. 

The Pacific is the 


STORM CENTRE OF THE WORLD. 


Low political barometers are traversing its 
vast surface. Danger signals are exhibited 
on nearly every coast. All the great capi- 
tals are watehing their ventures. The 
storm centre has left the Mediterranean 
and the British Channel and the North 
Atlantic, and now draws all eyes to the 
Yellow Sea and the Pacific. 

The Pacific washes five continents out of 
six. Asia contains the three greatest em- 
pires on earth — British, Russian, Chinese. 
It cradles three-tourths of mankind. This 
is the land “ where Abraham received the 
covenant and Moses the law ; where the 
first Adam simmed, and the second suf- 
tered.” This is great Asia. With new 
blood monopolizing her highways, with 
rival leaders, the Saxon and the Slav, 
fighting with their backs to the North Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean, it is impossible tor the 
imagination to measure its importance. 

Turkey is the sick man in Europe, China 
is the sick man in Asia. The bulk of China 
i$ too vast to be handled easily in our 
minds. When I stepped upon their shores 
[ telt that I was im another world. The 
ages crumbled beneath my teet, and I in- 
stinctively looked about me tor the patri 
cians, or tor the leaders ot the primitive 
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races. Touch Asia anywhere and you have 
the same impressions. It is like touching 
a tiger— soft and pleasant, yet you are 
conscious that there are teeth and claws 
concealed near-by. There is the same 
politeness and dignity of manner, the same 
indifference to truth, and attention to 
minate social laws. It is always easier for 
them to lie than to offend. A sthetics an- 
nibilates ethics. 


DANGERS OF CHINA 


The one virtue in the Chinese character 
that has survived these long centuries of 
oppression and superstition, that keeps so- 
ciety from utter dissolution, and the state 
trom annihilation, is tue tamily tie. It 
begins with the devotion of children, 
strengthens with every year of natural life, 
and extends to the worlds out of sight in 
an absorbing worship of parents and an- 
cestors. ; 

Another element of strength in the Chi- 
naman is his colonizing power. He crosses 
all seas and enters all continents. He sur- 
passes the Saxon in ability to toil in all cli- 
mates. He matches the Russian in endur- 
ing Arctic storms, and surpasses the negro 
in working in the tropics. He is the one 
cosmopolitan, at home every where, as it he 
owned the world. He does not ask for a 
fair chance. He asks only for a chance, so 
does not try to crowd anybody. Once 
landed, he abides. 

The individual changes, but the kind 
continues. 4 human microbe, he multi- 
plies. Not being a politician, all govern- 
ments that let him alone suit him. He 
never breeds or joins revolutions abroad. 
Not being a specialist, all industries with a 
possible margin attract him. He never 
boycotts any trade. Not being ambitious 
except for mere cash, all social orders that 
pay for services are equally satisfactory to 
him. He is pleasing to the greatest variety 
ot women. He marries through the widest 
range of races. Like a mongoose, he can 
run through any passageway ; though fond 
of a palace, he can live in a closet, and 
make a home anywhere. 

The problem with China is this: Which 
way is she going? She may change dynas- 
ties, she may come under the control of 
some foreign power, but she will not cease 
to be. She will not be wiped out. The yel- 
low race will remain the menace of the 
world. It lies on the shore of Asia, a huge 
club, only waiting to be picked up by some 
Hercules. China is the world’s problem 
tor the twentieth century. Who will seize 
this club? 


RUSSIA THE COMING POWER 


Russia is the coming power. Weare up 
against an inexorable proposition. As we 
peer into the mists that veil the tuture, com- 
ing events cast their shadows toward us. 
There js a huge figure approaching. It has 
a fur cloak over its shoulders and a club in 
its hands. It may be the coming Hercules. 
Looking more closely it is a bear — the bear 
that walks like a map. If Russia appropri- 
ates and assimilates China, we are tace to 
face with the most powerful empire ever 
kDOWR among men. 

With such a power rising in Europe and 
Asia, nothing is impossible to it. What 
does the Czar want? He has desired the 
warm sea with a greed many centuries old. 
His dritt is a world-movement. It depends 
neither upon individual men nor upon par- 
ticular ages. Opposition may retard the 
movement, but it cannot defeat it. It is a 
tide lifted by thestars. Itis a gulf stream 
sweeping orward by the century, unat- 
tected by state tumerals or the flight ot 
time. It is silent, concentrated, perpetual. 

Can China resist Rassia? Let the drift 
ot recent years answer. China has recently 
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lost Siam, Burma, Tibet and Mongolia, 
Tong King, Formosa, Manchuria and Ko- 
rea—two-thirds of her area. It is not 
thinkable that she could now arise and re- 
verse her history in a struggle against her 
overshadowing master. 

Establish the Czar’s authority in Pekin, 
then the absorption of India will only be a 
matter of willing. The Russian Empire, 
then extending from the Polar Sea to the 
Indian Ocean and from Germany to the 
Yellow Sea, covering Asia and much of 
Europe, and controlling halt of the human 
race, will put Europe in greater peril than 
it ever was in the days of the Mongol 
Empire. 


BULWARK OF LIBERTY 


In the impending struggle England 
stands as the bulwark of liberty and the 
detender of Christianity and the strength 
ot Protestantism. Her blood, her history, 
her faith, her divine commission, her com- 
merce and her high leadership, and almost 
her existence, compel her to meet this 
crisis before it becomes a destiny. Eng- 
land is born of all the great Northern races. 
Her island has been a fort tor the control 
of the continent. All the pirates trom the 
high seas and all the freebooters trom the 
main land, all the ambitious chiefs and all 
the most fearless adventurers, patriots 
panting for freedom and saints praying for 
ease of conscience, warriors and martyrs, 
marching in the picket line of the advance 
guard of human progress, age alter age, 
generation aiter generation for many cen- 
turies, have crowded into this island fort- 
ress and have contended for a footing and 
afature. In the death grapple with tagot 
and sword they have staggered trom shore 
to shore, baptizing every square foot of 
their soil with the blood of their martyrs, 
and paving every square yard of their 
island with the bodies of their heroes. 
They have mingled their blood in their 
streams and in their veins, and out of all 
this strife and agony has come the most 
virile race known to history. 

There is another factor in this problem. 
This argament, like John’s locusts and 
scorpions, in the Book of Revelation, has 
its sting in its tail. That other factor is 
the United States, our ambitious, aggres- 
sive, confident, powerful, dear, sweet 
selves. We are an Asiatic power, and 
Russia, ruling Asia, may transform the 
Pacific into a Russian harbor, or highway, 
a@ roadstead acro«s which Saxon and Slav 
will struggle. It doves not menace us be- 
cause we have a Pacific archipelago in Far 
Eastern waters. It menaces us because we 
have a Pacific frontage; when we bought 
the northwest territories trom Napoleon, 
and shoved the prows of our commerce 
into the Pacific, we gave hostages to Asia. 
With our inheritance comes our new peril. 


WHAT WE HAVE AT STAKE 


We have more at stake than any other 
nation. The great cities of the Atlantic 
coast from Portland to New Orleans have 
all been built by the commerce trom little 
Europe. What, then, shall we say of the 
cities to be built on our Pacific coast? Ten 
times the people, soon to be Christians and 
civilized, with the wants of civilization, 
will soon change the face of the continent. 
Today we tace Europe. Tomorrow we 
shall face Asia. Today San Francisco's 
harbor is our back door. Tomorrow the 
Golden Gate will be our front door, and 
Europe will be behind us. 

Sooner or later we shall confront Russia, 
The strife of all time will be to decide 
whether the commerce of the Pacific, which 
will be the bulk of the world’s commerce, 
which will mean the dominating power ot 
the world, shall be Russian or American : 
whether the Pacific, with its interests, shall 
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be Slav or Saxon, shall be for absolutism 
or liberty. 

There remains to us another duty — the 
enlistment and marshaling of forces that 
surpass all other torces in the field, the spir- 
itual forces ot God’s ultimate purpose and 
providence. How can I enter this field? 
Who can venture into the war counsel of the 
Almighty? Itis borne in upon me to say 
to these workers that the time tor prayer, 
agonizing prayer, sacrificing pyayer, has 
come. Weare only playing with this mat- 
ter of saving the worid. 

We, as a church, have not yet straight- 
ened our traces on this load. During the 
civil war we gave in money, and in our 
credit, as a nation, an average of $100 a 
year for each man, woman and child to re- 
establish this Government, and give tree- 
dom to three million slaves, whose bodies 
only were in bondage. Surely, if this 
mission work were upon us with the same 
burdens and pressure and grip, we could 
give as much in cash and credit for the re- 
establishment of the blessed government 
of vur God over a lost and revolted world, 
and to give freedom toa thousand million 
helpless ones in the direst bondage of both 
body and soul. 

That is not impossible. That means that 
our Methodist Episcopal Church aloue, 
instead of struggling to raise one million 
and a halt ina year, could raise more than 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS A 
YEAR. 


I know you stagger, as I do, at these 
figures, but we have given this, and if we 
were near enough to the Son ot God to hear 
the broken-hearted sobs and fteel the 
anguish of Gethsemane, if we were near 
enough to the chiseled rock of Calvary to 
hear that agonizing, heart- breaking cry: 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou tor- 
saken me?” we could easily repeat and 
surpass these old gifis tor the war. Even 
it we gave only one-third of it. What 
could not be done with one hundred 
millions of consecrated and holy money ? 

Our first need is prayer, mighty prayer, 
that our eyes may be opened, that our 
hearts may be opened, that our pock- 
ets may be opened. Our day is pass- 
ing swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. It is 
borne in upon me that the Son of God is 
weeping over us as He wept over Jerusa- 
lem, saying: “How oit would I have 
gathered thy chiidren togetber as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing, 
and ye would not.” May we awake and 
pray, lest we hear the rest of the seatence: 
** Behold, your house is leit unto you des- 
olate!”’ 

Brothers, what vast responsibilities rest 
upon us who have the promises of God. If 
we, as a church, will rise to the heroism oi 
our crisis, and by believing prayer cry, “O 
God, have mercy npon us! Take our sub- 
stance according to ‘lhy will, take our- 
selves, tor any service, and, if need be, 
take even our children, but save great 
Asia, and bring this world into the light 
and liberty of the Gospel!” Ii only we 
will thus pray, and give, and believe, God 
will hear us as certainly as He heard 
Moses. This generation of believers will 
see the salvation of this generation otf 
sinners, and the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of God and ot 
his Christ. 


Wednesday Morning 


Promptly at 9.30 Bishop Foss announced 
the opening hymn, ‘‘ How Firm a Foun- 
dation,’ after which Rev. James Mudge, 
D. D., read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. The Lotus Glee Club was again 
present and rendered several selections. 
The first paper was by Dr. J. M. King, 
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on the subject, ‘‘ Difficulties in the 
World’s Evangelization —at Home.” 
This was a characteristic arraignment of 
Romanism, and was frequently punctu- 
ated with hearty ‘‘ amens.,’’ 

He was followed by 


Rev. W. F, Oldham, D. D., 


assistant secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety, in a thoughtful presentation of the 
subject, ‘‘ Difficulties ia the Foreign Mis- 
sion Field.” He said: 


That there are vast difficulties in the way 
ot the success of the Gospel in pagan and 
Moslem lands may well be accepted with- 
out elaboration or dispute. That these 
difficulties are insurmountable, or, if 
surmouptable, only at the expense of lite 
and money not warranted by the outcome, 
has always been the unbelieving cry of in- 
fidelity, too widely accepted by halt- 
hearted Christianity. It may, however, be 
shown that the difficulties, great and 
varied though they be, may be overcome. 
This is not the dictum of blind faith, but 
the established tact of history. 

It is with the difficulties this paper deals. 
These necessarily vary with the fields. 
Paganism presents no level monotony of 
human thinking. Conditions vary widely, 
e. g., between priest-ridden, caste-bound 
India, and a great national democracy 
broken only by a corrupt aristocracy of 
letters monopolizing official life, as in 
China; or between the bitterly scorntul, 
intolerant and rough handed Mohammed- 
ans of any country and alert, vivacious, 
religiously hospitable but heady Japanese. 
And yet there is a certain large similarity 
in all un-Christed fields, so that, mutatis 
mutandis, the great oppositions in any 
one are to be tound under some guise in 
every other. Ot these difficulties, [I note 
those that stand out in comuaunities of 
prominence. 


THE CARNAL HEART, 


which is everywhere “enmity against 
God.” However amiable one may be in 
his estimates of human nature when seated 
comfortable and complaceut in his own 
study, or as he proclaims his invertebrate 
theories to applauding crowds at home, be 
will not long be in avy heathen land with- 
out discovering that whatever ** wavering 
image of Deity ” there may yet be in man, 
long centuries of ignorance of the divine 
code and the divine requirements do not 
create in man the gentle temper and wist- 
ful soul often attributed to the heathen 
world ‘by fanciful romancers. But behind 
surface mildness will be tound hardened 
cruelty, and beneath polished social modes 
heartlessness and depths of deceit, while 
in ruder systems are degradations and in- 
humanities painiul to consider. St. Paul, 
in his epistle to the Romans, much more 
taithtully portrayed the moral condition ot 
heathenism than sentimental travelers 
whose ‘“‘ pagans ” are the product of their 
own amiable thinking. 

This carnality ot nature is accompanied 
by an 


UTTER LACK OF SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION 


The deadening of the human conscience 
when not continually disturbed by the 
thunders of Sinai or the more awtul 
whispers of the Mount of Beatitudes, is a 
paintul and pathetic fact. No matter how 
elevated the sentiments to be found scat- 
tered through the literature ot India, nor 
bow precisely correct the cold and tormal 
codes ot China, the bitter disappointment 
and abiding pain of every sincere mission- 
ary worker in every heathen land is the 
deadness of the people’s hearts to spiritual 
truth. Oh, the courage needed by the truly 
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Christian missionary when, facing heathen. 
ism, sombre, massive, dull, dead, igs 
realizes that these betore him are not 
simple. hearted children of nature, but are 
sinners sodden with centuries o! ignorance 
of the revealed will of God and by the 
social intrenchment ot vices that must eye; 
seek to hide in the clearer light of Jesus’ 
presence. 

I note next the very real and largely un. 
avoidable difficulty ot the 


SUBTLE OPPOSITIONS 


that arise from differences in race. yey 
when the missionary is tree from the yu!- 
garity of exalting his own race and his 
civilization as over aguinst his hearers, be 
he ever so humble and discreet, some 
alienation of interest, some hostility ot 
spirit, must be expected trom the tact that 
the missionary is not the only man ot his 
race in any foreign field. The vices, the 
hauteur, the arrogance of his country en 
serve to raise a barrier against him and his 
message in the sympathies of the people. 
Again, the religions of the people are 


ENTRENCHED IN THEIR SOCIAL AND Na- 
TIONAL LIFE, 


and to invite a man to become a Christian 
is to ask him to court tamily ostracism and 
to be looked upon as a traitor against his 
own people and false to his nationality. 
For a Hindu to become a Christian is to be 
violently thrust outside the pale of Hindu 
society, to be retused water from the vil- 
lage well, and sometimes food trom the 
village bazar, and to be held responsible 
tor every misfortune or disease or famine 
with which the gods may afflict the local- 
ity. While to a Chinaman a profession ot 
Christianity means dislecation from the 
life ot his village and the anger of his fel- 
lows that he has withdrawn from the sup- 
port of the village shrines — a renegade to 
race and nation still living among them, 
while he refuses to support their time- 
honored institutions. 

But all the difficulties are not with the 
people to whom we go. Sometimes the 


ATTITUDE OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


towards Christian missions is a great hin- 
drance. When, as in the case of Turkey, 
all Mohammedan subjects know that a 
profession ot Christianity is equal to « sen- 
tence of death, to be promptly carried out, 
the hope of Christian advance is neves- 
salily small. But even when nominal 
freedom of conscience obtains, governmen- 
tal agents powerfully affect the vourse of 
missions. Sometimes it is a heathen gov- 
ernment whicb, though forced outwardly 
to consent to the presence ot the Christians, 
multiplies against them a thousand petty 
persecutions ; sometimes, and worse, it is a 
nominally Christian government whose 
officials, tar trom the mother country, tee!- 
ing keenly the reproach of the pure lile 
and the teachings of liberty that come 
trom the Christian camp, throw the whole 
torce of their prestige against the mission- 
ary and his followers. But above all this 
is the irritation of the people and the posi- 
tive wrongs done them by the military vio- 
lence and the commercial! greed of politica! 
Christianity. 

Nor are the difficulties all in the foreign 
people and their condition, but some, alas! 
in the missionaries themselves. Too often 
the 


MISSIONARY LACKS BREADTH OF SYMPATHY 


with the lowly people to whom he is sent. 
They belong, in his thinking, to an inferior 
civilization, and his very tones and beariug 
reveal tne fact that he is conscious of hav- 
ing come to *‘ help the people up.”” When 
such a missionary meets the proud races 0! 
eastern and southern Asia, he provokes at 
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once an attitude of resistance he has no 
faintest idea ot creating. Unless the pat- 
ronizing foreigner is forever sunk in the 
sy npathe tic brother, evangelical progress 
cannot be looked for. 

And last, but perhaps most difficult of 
all, is the deep disappointment of the mis- 
sionary torees when, against all opposi- 
tions and with meagre resources, they still 
achieve notable victory, and turn to the 
home church tor added re-entorcements to 
hold their ground, and are met then with 
apathy, if not positive reproach, that their 
wants are ever increasing. That in the 
moment of victory 


A HALF-LETHARGIC CHURCH 


fails to give that measure of sympathetic 
approval and added help which enlarge 
the beginnings of victory into universal 
conquest, this is the sorest of all disap- 
pointments and most difficult of all ob- 
stacles to encounter. All the other diffi- 
culties are before the missionary, and, fac- 
ing them, he is prepared to endure and 
overcome. This is from behind, from 
among his own people. This halt-deadness 
ot feeling, however, is passing away, and, 
with the new interest in the church at 
home, we may confidently look tor larger 
cheer abroad and ever-increasing victory. 

The array ot difficulties is great and de 
pressipg. But, thank God, that against all 
ot them we may and do prevail ! Lethargy, 
vicious opposition, the deadened soul, the 
benumbed conscience, hostile govern- 
mental and social forces, imperfect agen- 
cies, a halt-awakened church — all are 
swept aside by the mighty tides oi divine 
power, which, amid all our feebleness, are 
yet our stay and our energy. 


Atter prayer by Dr. Eckman, 
Dr. H. K, Carroll, 


secretary of the Missionary Society, spuke 
on “ Successes and Opportunities in Evan- 
gelizing the World — At Home.” He said, 
in part: 

Christianity has blossomed beautifully and 
borne abundantly in the soil of this country. 
It has developed a genius here for planting and 
producing, and the American type is, I believe, 
the most zealous and persistent evangelizing 
force the world has ever seen. Like the great 
powers of Europe, it is thoroughly imperialistic 
in policy and purpose. Its field is the world, 
and the world is its field; and it does not inter. 
pret the world as that which lies beyond the 
limits of the United States, but as including the 
United States. It believes that India, China, 
Africa and the islands of the sea are part of the 
inheritance of Jesus Christ, and that this broad 
and beautiful home land is equally so. There 
are heathen here as there, and myriads of rebels 
to the kingdom of God. If there are opportu- 
nities of transcendent importance abroad, 
there is work at home which appeals with no 
less force to our love and loyalty as Curistians. 
If uncounted multitudes in foreign lands are 
dying in ignorance of Jesus Christ as the Sav- 
iour of men, are there not thousands of our 
countrymen who are going down to destruc- 
tion? We do not believe that in the sight of 
God it is more meritorious to lead a Hindu to 
Christ than an American savage ; nor that it is 
better to secure the conversion of a Mosiem 
than of a Mormon; nor that itis a more worthy 
Service to lift up the degraded of other conti- 
nents than to helpthe “submerged tenth ” of 
our own cities. We are often charged with so 
believing and acting, but the charge is not true. 


Dr. Carroll then made an earnest plea for 
home mission work among the Indians, the 
Mormons, and the colored race, citing nu- 
merous examples of our successes among 
these peoples. 

Next on the program came 


Rev. E. J. Helms, 


pastor ot Morgan Memorial, Boston. His 
Subjsct was, * Successes and Opportuni- 
ties in Cities.” He said, in part: 


The city problem must not be overlooked 
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when we consider the evangelization of the 
world. For the city problem is more than ever 
a world problem. The city never possessed 
greater strategic value than today. The church 
that neglects to give adequate attention to the 
mighty civic, industrial, social and moral 
problems arising from the congested life of 
our cities, is a church lacking in the vision and 
statesmanship that are needed to make it co- 
extensive with the kingdom of God on earth. 
For a hundred years the great problem of Meth- 
odism was to keep up with the mach into the, 
wilderness. Our fathers had the task of making 
our Western States Anglo-Saxon and Protes- 
tant. The frontier is still our problem ; but, as 
Dr. North, I believe, has said, “* The city is now 
our frontier.” It is impossible to overestimate 
the value to city evangelization of the various 
charitable and philanthropic activities that 
have sprung up in our cities in recent years. 
The Deaconess Homes, the hospitals, orphan- 
ages, settlements, etc., are doing a great .work 
of relief. 

For more than a decade there has been a 
hopeful change for the better in our Methodist 
city work, brought about largely through the 
organization in our church of the National 
City Evangelization Union—a federation : of 
our Methodist city missionary societies. These 
different city unions have specialized. 

City evangelization demands a vigilant atten- 
tion to the suburban problem. Churches must 
be planted to accommodate the people moving 
to the outskirts. In the past ten years our Bus- 
ton Society has established eight self-support- 
ing. churches, During the preceding twenty-five 
years some of our strongest churches sold out 
and moved away. Five churches in the North 
End alone have been abandoned. If the par- 
souages of those churches had been converted 
into deaconess homes and settlements, and 
some of their church buildings had been 
made over into hospitals and schools, and 
other church buildings had been converted into 
combined places for worship, relief, and social 
service, the Methodism of Boston today would 
be strong even in the North End, and our for- 
eigners, which compose two-ttirds of our 
whole population, would be profoundly im- 
pressed by our Protestant life.... Our Boston 
Society during the past teo years has been 
slowly recovering some losi ground. Through 
the University Settlement we have again gota 
foothold in the North End. The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society has built and paid fora 
fine Settlement Home and Medical Mission. 
From the Settlement developed our Portuguese 
work. Our Italian work also sprang from the 
Settlement. In the South End of Boston in- 
stitutional church methods have been inaugu- 
rated by our society in co-operation with 
another denomination. Here the other denom- 
ination has constructed a finely equipped 
building, while our society has filled it with 21 
religious meetings every week, 23 children’s 
meetings each week, and 20 meetings for adults. 
Here is to be found a temperance saloon, agym- 
nasium,a kindergarten, day nursery, employ- 
ment bureau, industrial school, music school, a 
brotherhood, and many other forms of educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprise. The place 
is a bee-hiveof industry. Since Morgan Memo- 
rial began these forms of work, more than fifty 
houses of ill fame have been suppressed in that 
neighborhood, together with several notorious 
saloons and gambling resorts. 

The great successes of city evangelization to- 
day are to be achieved: 1. By activity in hu- 
manitarian work in the name and spirit of 
Jesus; 2. By an alert care of the growing sub- 
urbs; 3. By a wise adaptation of church con- 
struetion and methods to the peoples who live 
in the most congested sections; 4. By special 
attention being given to strangers and foreign- 
ers; 5. By being wide-awake in all matters of 
civic and social reforms. 

Methodists have done little compared with 
some other denominations in the lines of insti- 
tutional church work, though these methods 
have generally met with success where old- 
time methods have failed. The chief reason for 
delay has been a lack of financial backing... . 
The Methodist Church is not poor. We have 
men and money enough in our churches, if 
they were fiiled with the pentecostal spirit, to 
cope with the problem of city evangelization, 
and also with those allied problems of sanita- 
tion, housing, parks, education, recreation, and 
the removal of tbe causes of poverty, all of 
which must be settled before the kingdom shall 
fully come.... We need, as a denomination, 
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consecration of life and means. How many of 
our princely laymen are living modestly in 
order that they may pour all they make into 
the service of the kingdom? How many are 
satisfied, when they have provided for a com- 
fortable old age, to retire from business and 
give the best part of their lives to the work of 
the kingdom ? 

I long to see some of the Bishops of our 
church recognized as having pronounced sym- 
pathies with workingmen, and as becoming so 
familiar with their conditions tnat they will be 
called in to arbitrate in these contests between 
labor and capital. The Methodist Charch ought 
to be a factor in the settlement of these grent 
problems of our times. ... God help us plain 
Methodist people to bring into this class war- 
fare the spirit of love that wiil not only secure 
to labor tbe jast rewards of her toil, but will 
cause her to seek also for the eternal riches. 


* Success and Opportunity of Methodist 
Mission Work in Europe,” was the subject 
assigned 


Dr. W. H. Crawford, 


ot Allegheny College. He said, in part: 


I have an unpopular subject. At the great 
convention in Cleveland a year ago the open 
door of Europe was not even mentioned except 
in short paragraphs. Mission work in China is 
talked about constantly aad written ubout — 
everybody believes in it. The same is true of 
India, Japan and Korea. And as for Africa, no 
one is so hard-hearted as to believe that the 
poor black man ought to remain longer in bis 
degradation of darkness without the Gospel. 

But Kurope! Where are the advocates plead- 
ing ber cause? 1 have searched missionary 
libraries almost in vain for information and 
suggestion, and | am led to believe that on the 
part of many there is a disposition to give mis- 
sion work in Europe the goby. Even Mexico 
and South America get a better hearing. 

There is a sentiment against Protestant mis- 
sions for Europe, and it is not confined to a lo- 
cality here and there. It 1s wide-spread and in 
many instances determined. The argument is : 
“Send the Gospel to the heathen, to the mil- 
lions who have never heard the name of Jesus. 
Europe is Christian already, and has been for 
fifteen centuries, most of it for eighteen centu- 
ries.” Why send Christian missionaries to Ku- 
rope? Alas! these Christian lands have forgot- 
ten the source of Christian strength and the 
secret of abiding power. They have the form of 
Christianity, but not the spirit. What these 
countries need, and what they must have, is 
Christianity in earnest. 

During the past year it was my privilege to 
see something of the work which is being done 
in four of our nine Kuropean Conferences — tLe 
two German, the Conference in Switzerland, 
and the Conference in Italy. I confess with 
shame that I went there a sreptic and ready to 
find fault; but 1 came back an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of our work, and convinced with a con- 
viction I cannot describe that we ought not to 
retreat or retrench at any point, but with faith 
in God go wisely and steadily forward until the 
‘* more gospel” idea shall be preached and lived 
and rejoiced in from the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean to the farthest northern cottage 
in Scandinavia, and from the remotest hut in 
the Ural Mountains to the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic. And may God speed the coming of 
that good day! 


Dr. C. W. Drees, 


superintendent of our Porto Rico Mission, 
was the next speaker, on the subject, “ Our 
Successes and Opportunities in Nvangeliz- 
ing the World —in Latin America.” At 
the conclusion of his address prayer was 
offered by Dr. J. L. Humphrey, the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. C. W. Drees, 
ot Porto Rico, and the session closed. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Bishop Fowler presided at the afternoon 
session. The service began at 2.30 with the 
hymn, “Jesus shall Reign,” followed by 
prayer by Dr. F. M. North. The first ad- 
dress was by 


Dr, A. B. Leonard, 


corresponding secretary of the Missionary 
Society, on “The Missionary Society and 
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its Urgent Needs.” After giving an enthu- 
siastic outline of the work done by the 
Society, he concluded : 


The Missionary Society needs more money. 
It requires money to send out and support mis- 
sionaries in both home and foreign fields, and 
to support native preachers and workers until 
the churches become self-supporting. It re- 
quires money to build churches, to found 
schools and colleges, and support faculties, to 
erect hospitais and orphanages, and care for 
their inmates, to establish printing-presses, and 
to print and distribute literature. To meet this 
pressing demand now upon us our income of 
over $1.500,000 for the year now ending should be 
immediately doubled, which would bring the 
contributions of our people to the Missionary 
Society up to three million dollars annually — 
an average of one dollar per member. 

The Missionary Society needs missionaries. 
In the foreign field the need is pressing. Nota 
few of our missionaries are nearing the end of 
their active service. Soon they will be called 
to their reward, or be retired by reason of wan- 
ing powers of mind and body. The present force 
should be promptly doubled, The best brawn 
and brain the church can produce are needed. 
A half dozen years ago more capable young 
men and women were offering themselves than 
the Society had means to support, but during 
the last year the supply has not been equal to 
the demand. Rarely does any one hear a call 
to the mission-field who is receiving a Jarger 
salary than the Missionary Society can offer. 
Not a few who have been long on the Student 
Volunteer roll are finding more lucrative and 
desirable employment at home, and the cali to 
the foreign field seeins to be slowly dying away. 


The second address was by 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, 


editor of the Christian Advocate, who, in his 
characteristic way, discussed the subject, 
“ Our Missionary Society and its Achieve- 
ments.’”’ Witty, as usual, he convyulsed his 
audience again and agaia with his anec- 
dotes and stories. 

** Young People and the World’s Evangel- 
ization,” was the subject ot a thoughtful 
paper by 

Dr. John F. Goucher, 


president of the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, Md. Following are a tew extracts : 
If for thirty consecutive years all the young 


people in the world between ten and twenty- 
three years of age could be reached by Christian 


teaching, the world’s evangelization would be © 


accomplished. Five successive generations of 
young people, from ten to seventeen years of 
age — during the years when most responsive 
to the claims of religion — would have been 
under the influence of the Gospel truth, and 
five successive generations between sixteen 
and twenty-three years of age, the second 
period most determinative of a religious life, 
would have had similar influence. Within 
these two periods nearly every person assumes 
the personal relation to religion which he 
makes final. 

The trend of the evangelical churches for 
some time was to emphasize, through or- 
ganized effort, the importance of work for 
young people; latterly the trend is to empha- 
size the work by young people. Each of four 
great movements—the Sunday-schoo), the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young People’s Societies, and 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement 
— bas its Gistinctive field and commission, but 
they naturally overlap and supplement each 
the other. All are the legitimate children of 
the church. Novhing is accomplisned without 
vision. Those through whom the Spirit of God 
hes its most efficient work are the seers — those 
who see the vision of God and of buman oppor- 
tunity. Weare now living in the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit, when it was promised, 
“ Your young men shall see visions,” and the 
spirit of teaching shall be given to our sons 
and daughters. Surely,‘ the light that never 
was on sea or land” is the illumination of these 
organized activities of the young people. 


Wednesday Evening 


Two magnificent addresses were given 
by eminent leaders in the great missionary 
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movements ot the world — one by 
Mr, John R, Mott, 


general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, who, in his usual in- 
cisive way, spoke on “The Church’s Im- 
perative Duty.” He said: 


The church's imperative duty is to evangelize 
the world in this generation. This does not 
mean the conversion of the world or the Chris- 
tianization of the world; it does not mean 
hasty or superficial preaching, nor does it mean 
minimizing the importance of any method of 
work, The expression is not used as a proph- 
ecy. It does mean to give all men an adequate 
opportunity to know Jesus Christ as their Sav 
iour and to become His disciples. It implies 
such a distribution of the gospel agents and 
agencies as will make the knowledge of Christ 
accessible to all men. 

As to the possibility of accomplishing tbe 
evangelization of the world in this generation, 
let us look at a number of considerations. It 
seems possible, in view of what the Christians 
of the first generation accomplished, in view of 
what has been achieved on certain missivn- 
fields in our day, through evangelistic, medical, 
and educational work, and through the patient 
and thorough efforts of hundreds of missiona- 
ries who have devoted themselves to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and the preparation of 
Christian literature. 

Moreover, it would seem possible, in view 
of the resources of the Christian Church, such 
as the total membership of 25,000,000 of 
evangelical church members in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and Austral- 
asia; the enormous wealth in the hands of 
Christians; the development of Christian or- 
ganizations, such as young people’s societies, 
missionary societies, and Bible societies; and 
also the present number and development of 
the native churches. The Christian Church has 
available a knowledge of the world and its 
peoples, improved and enlarged means of com- 
munication, and enormous facilities for the 
propagation of truth through the printed page. 
God has made the whole world known and ac- 
cessible to this generation. He has provided 
these wonderful agencies pot to be wasted, un- 
used or misused. Such vast preparations must 
have been fora providential purpose. Surely, 
God is beckoning the church of our day to 
larger achievements. , 


Bishop J. M. Thoburn 
spoke upon “ The New Era of Missions,” 
saying: 
In the face of new conditions, a new responsi- 


bility devolves upon all missionary societies. 
The world has a right to expect more from 


them, and the most ordinary wisdom and. 


practical common sense would suggest that the 
leaders of these societies recognize the changed 
conditions which confront them, and prepare 
to meet their startling responsibilities. The 
time has now come for adopting whai might be 
called an Imperial Policy, and if the glad time 
isever to come when earth and heaven shall 
join in the doxology that the “ kingdoms of this 
earth Have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ,” we should no longer shrink 
from an imperial policy. We are the servants 
of the King of kings and should not shrink 
from attempting an enterprise of imperial pro- 
portions. This means that we must multiply 
the number of our missionaries; we must in- 
crease our resources; we must study the prob- 
lems which underlie the organization of 
churches in non-Christian lands. Of course, 
such a proposal involves the duty of giving cul- 
ture to our converts. Leaders must be found 
and trained. Schools and colleges must be 
fostered. A literature must be created in every 
tongue spoken by our converts. 

It will be said that this will involve an 
increase in the number of missionaries. Of 
course it will. If we intend to do our work 
successfully, in a manner at all consistent 
with the magnitude of the work which we are 
undertaging, we should at once send forward 
an immense reinforcement to our foreign 
fields. If asked for an estimate of the men 
needed, I should say that we should enlist at 
least 250 missionaries within the next twelve 
months. Do not be startled in that this num- 
ber seems large. If you had the view whichI 
possess of the actual extent and the imperative 
demands of the work, you would wonder at my 
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use of 80 small a number as 250. Some one wil) 
say, “Why advise impossible measures? 
Where cau you get the men? Is it not true 
that a call fora dozen men fails to meet with q 
satisfactory response?” In reply, I need only 
Say that everything depends upon the appea) 
which is made, and the enterprise which jg 
taken in hand. You hear much about “ student 
volunteers,” sometimes in praise and some- 
times in criticism of the policy which calig 
them out. But it ought to be said in reference 
to that movement that the appeals have not 
been satisfactory, and the response has not 
been properly dealt with. Young men do re. 
spond, but no immediate service is set before 
them, and they are simply turned adrift with 
the expectation that in due time they will be 
called upon to go to some distant field. But, as 
a matter of fact, no such call is made, except in 
rare instances. Matters are allowed to drift, 
andin a few months the neglected candidate 
forgets he has ever responded to a call, and be- 
comes entangled in other work in this country, 

Volunteering should be made a very solemn 
matter. No man should be allowed to call him. 
selfa volunteer unless his case has been dealt 
with, and he has received the appointment in 
practical good faitb, wiih an intimation of the 
time and place in which his service is to begin. 
If | were commissioned to go out into the 
church, visit schoo!s and colleges of al! kinds, 
and proclaim with authority that I wished to 
enlist 250 missionaries for the foreign field, I be- 
lieve that the whole number could be secured 
in less than a year. But the work would have to 
be of the most practica! kind. 

But it will be said: “The question still re- 
mains unsolved. Where is the money to sup- 
port the men? Every missionary treasury is 
more or less empty now, and where are the re 
sources to be found for the great advance move- 
ment?” To this I reply that the money can be 
found just as soon as adequate measures are 
employed to collect it. We are prone to assume 
that money will collect itself. We depend too 
much upon artificial means. We have been 
victims of the mistaken notion that eloquence 
must be the chief means of filling treasuries. 
We might as well attempt to set fire to the At- 
lantic Ocean with acalcium light. Money can be 
collected if we form a practical plan for reaching 
the donors. But to do so, we shall be obliged to 
adopt the wisdom of the children of this world, 
Two ceats a week from each one of our mem- 
bers would give us a revenue of three millions 
of dollars. To say this is easy, but to gather the 
pennies is the problem indeed. It cannot be 
done unless a very thorough and elaborate or- 
ganization is formed, put in operation, and 
kept in operation. We could learn much 
from the children of this world. 

If a report should get abroad that gold in very 
small particles could be found in some section 
of the country, men of capital would at once 
devise means for collecting it. They would soon 
learn that money must be invested in the en- 
terprise. If they should discover that a million 
or two millions of dollars worth of gold was in 
sight, they would never think of hesitating be- 
cause it would require perbaps fifty thousand 
dollars of expenditure to gather the pre:ious 


. particles of gold. They would proceed at once 


to their task with the utmost zeal and with full 
confidence in their final success. Rut we act 
differently when we hear that a million or two 
million dollars are held by two or three millions 
of our people, in smal! quantities, it is true, but 
the owners are perfectly willing to pay down 
every cent of it if some one will take the trouble 
to go to them for it, It may require ten thou- 
sand, twenty thousand, or fifty thousand dollars 
to create the necessary machinery and put it in 
motion. But the money is there. God’s work 
needs it. The people wish to give, and, so far 
from being startled by tue outlay, we should at 
once thank (#od and organize the necessary 
machinery for gathering the treisure. Wecan 
get the money if we really make up our minds 
todoso. AndasI believe in God, I believe the 
obligation is now upon us to enter upon this 
great enterprise with enlarged conceptions, 
with brighter hopes, and with an absolute con- 
fidence of success. The call is from God, and we 
should obey it as such. 


Thursday Morning 


In introducing the speakers ot the morn- 
ing, Bishop Foss said: “* You are to listen 
this morning to some sober facts, stranger 
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THE FAMILY 


DOVES IN THE RAIN 


Dull and ashen the day ; 

Drip, — you may hear the eaves ; 
Drip, — you may see the leaves ; 
Rillets bubble and run ; 

Never a gleam of sun 

While the gray hours wear away. 


Over the slanting slates, 
Under the cupola’s crown, 
Snowy and blue and brown, 
Crouch the forms of the doves, 
Cooing their matin loves, 
Mates to. amorous mates. 


Lo ! the gloom is gone, — 
Gone like a deep-night dream, 
Lost in the sunrise beam ! 
Dazzles betore my eyes 

The sweep of Venice skies 
With its pageantry of dawn. 


Venice skies and the square, — 
San Marco’s domes ashine 

Like the amber Asti wine ; 

The giant in the tower 
Hammering out the hour 

On the hush of the southern air. 


This, and the throng ot doves 
On the palace cornices, 
Flocking crevice and trieze, 
With flutter and perk and preen 
In the gold-sbot azure sheen, 
As they murmur of their loves. 


Woo and coo again ! — 

Yea, [am well content 

With all that is blurred and blent 
(Hours ot the radiant past 

As though in a mirror glassed) 
In the rhythmic tall of the rain ! 


— CLINTON SCOLLARD, in The Outlook. 





STRANDED 
REV. EDWAKD HERBRUCK, D. D. 


OT long ago one of the large steamers 
which ply between the New and the 
Old World was grounded while entering a 
harbor. It was found that she was fast in 
the sand, and that it would require the 
large dredging machines, as well asa large 
steam tug, to get the vessel afloat again. 
The great steamer had good sailing all the 
way, but just as she had about reached her 
destination she stranded upon the rocks 
and sand. 

Is there not something similar in human 
life? Do we not see those who run well for 
a time and then the next thing we hear 
about them is that they have stranded upon 
some rock of sin? Only a few weeks ago 
we saw a man apparently interested in 
church and Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting. He seemed to have been running 
well. The other day we heard that the 
tempter drink had lured him upon the 
sand. What a wreck! How useless, too, 
such a stranded vessel. It is the same with 
the human being stranded upon the rock, 
of not the leass good to any one. We read 
also recently of a bank cashier who had 
been prominent in religious circles, and 
yet all the while was making wrong use of 
the bank’s money, and when losses came 
he could no longer conceal his speculation. 
He said, “lam guilty.” He was stranded 
upon the sand. bar of greed. We must have 
in mind not only the wrong which such 
men do to themselves, but the evil infiu- 
ences their wrongdoing has upon others. 

Do we not see many church members 
upon the sand, and have we not been ad- 
monished not to build upon the sand, for 
there is no good foundation? If any reader 
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of these lines is stranded, let him remem- 
ber there is no need of his remaining in 
that position. It will take much hard 
labor to float the large steamer. The 
sand must be cleared away. The cargo 
must be unloaded. A powerful tug will 
pull away at it until finally the great ship 
will float once more. It is just so with the 
stranded soul. The great load which is 
holding it to the sand must be removed. 
Self, the desire for money, the craving 
aiter strong drink, and lust — these must 
be thrown overboard ; then with the help of 
the strong gospel of Christ, the man will 
be brought once more into the proper ele- 
ments, and there is hope for his soul. How 
many of these stranded wrecks there are 
allaboutus! What are you doing to get 
them off the rocks which threaten to de- 
stroy both body and soul? 


Dayton, Ohio. 





ONLY CIPHERS 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


66? OST time for our quarterly pay- 
ments to the Missionary Soci- 

ety,’’ said Mrs. Hill, on the occasion of a 

call on her friend, Miss Maria Tupper. 

‘* Yes, so ’tis.’’ 

‘And you remember that at the last 
meeting we agreed to give something 
towards the support of the Bible reading 
woman in Japan.’’ ' 

“Well, 1’m ready to do my part. I’m 
going to give to that just the same as to 
the two societies.’’ 

‘*Thai’s real liberal of you, Miss Tup- 
per. It isn’t always them that has that’s 
the ones that’s ready to give. It seems 
to come natural to you.”’ 

‘*T hope I’m not one of the sort that’s 
back ward about givin’ to the Lord,”’ said 
Miss Muria, straightening herself a little. 

“Not you. It’s a real shame how 
some folks holds back, never givin’ a 
cent more’n they decently can. But 
there’s some I s’pose it comes hard to.’’ 

“T s’pose 80.” 

Miss Maria, after the departure of her 
visitor, took down from the clock shelf a 
pen and bottle of ink. From the top 
drawer of the bureau she brought forth a 
check-book and proceeded with great de- 
liberation and great enjoyment to write 
out three checks for one dollar each. 

‘One for Foreign, one for Home, one 
for the Bible reader. No, they can’t ever 
say I’m not a ready giver. No one ever 
has to urge me.”’ 

She liked to pay her dues in checks, 
It bore an appearance of thrift and fore- 
handedness which she liked. Leaning 
back in her chair, regarding with pleased 
eyes the three narrow strips of bluish pa- 
per, her thoughts wandered far. 

She had much food for thought. After 
a girlhood the principal conditions of 

which had been hard work and the go- 
ing without of almost everything which 
makes girlhood a delight, she had grad- 
ually drifted into a middie life of ease 
and comparative plefty. Parents had 
died, brothers gone away, sisters married. 
The most of the farm had been sold in 
order to make a division with the others, 
leaving the small house and two or three 
acres to Mies Maria. Then the gradual 
movement of the small railroad town in 
her direction had greatly increased their 
value. She sold them, invested in a 
cheaper home, and had enough to live on 
without care or effort. 
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Latterly one of her older brothers had 
died childless, leaving her a legacy of 
three hundred dollars; and in thi¥ sum 
Miss Maria rejoiced, as over a superfluity 
ready waiting for a time in which some 
special need or some special indulgence 
should make a demand on it. 

“T never could understand why it should 
’a’ been ordered that I have things so easy 
and mother always had ’em so hard, 
Poor mother !” 

Memories of the past followed each 
other, one picture slowly taking the place 
of another—the quiet, patient woman, 
with little thought in her life outside of 
how most faithfully to fulfill the duties it 
had brought to her, how best to bear the 
burdens laid upon weak shoulders. 

“‘T can see her face now — as plain — 
and ber hair, half gray at first and then 
gettin’ grayer and whiter. And her shoul- 
ders, bent more and more as time went 
on. Never a bit of rest for her year in and 
year out. And scrimp, scrimp, scrimp, 
all the while. There was some of the 
folks that lived ’round us—not many, 
though —that when the seasons come 
‘round used to think: ‘Now, what do 
we need to get this year?’ But with her 
it was always: ‘What can we go with- 
out?’ Yes, ’twas. And there was no let- 
tin’ up of ittothe veryend. But I think 
the hardest part of it to mother was the 
havin’ eo little to give to the missionaries. 
I can see her look now as she’d listen to a 
missionary sermon — when I knew just 
how her feelin’s went out to them poor 
creaturs over the seas, longin’ to send ’em 
some help. An ache in her heart all the 
time for em. Oh, oh, wouldn’t she ’a’” 
done for ’em if she’d had it!”’ 

The little slips of paper took more visi- 
ble shape before her eyes, bringing an- 
other idea. She talked half to herself, a 
conscience-smitten look coming into her 
face. 

‘* If mother could see— how can [ tell 
but what she does see ?— would she say 
that a dollar each was a small thing to 
give, considerin’ what I’ve gou? ’’ 

The one-dollar checks seemed to grow 


narrower with another interval of 
thought. 
‘* A one and two naughts. If I should 


put one more naught to those, I should 
never really feel it — never have a thing 
less to eat or to wear. They’d have to be 
wrote over, of course.’’ 

It came only as a shadowy suggestion 
at first, but the thought grew on 
her. 

“* T like to do things liberal. I get that 
from mother—she always bavin’ the 
feelin’, for all she hadn’t it to do with. 
Oh, my — am I gettin’ stingy, wantin’ to 
withhold from the Lord a share in what 
He’s give me? ”’ 

With slow, steady hands she took three 
more blue strips, filling them out with 
the one more cipher. 

‘“‘And I’m not goin’ to begrudge it, 
though I’m free to confees I never did ex- 
pect to give like that,” crumpling in her 
hand the discarded slips. ‘‘ Mother never 
could see how it was that them that sit in 
darkness hadn’t just as much right to the 
Lord’s light as what we have. She never 
could see why there should be darkness 
for some and light for others, except that 
it give them others a chance to send it to 
’em. Oh, think of the darkness, and 
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think of all here that lets money lie by 
’em and don’t send ’’ — 

The ten-dollar gitt was surely bringing 
its ten-fold enlargement to Miss Maria’s 
heart, 

‘*¢ Give accordin’ to jour means’ is 
what mother used to say when she 
brought the mite she could ; and just took 
it patient that she had no more, and done 
her best at bein’ a real, livin’, every-day 
home missionary, though she’d ’a’ smiled 
at the thought of bein’ so called. I can 
see it all now, though I never looked at it 
that way them days. Them days and 
these days’’ — 

A long pause, at the end of which Miss 
Maria straightened herself. A look almost 
of consternation spread and deepened 
over her face. 

‘Maria Jane Plummer! — Have you 
the face to set here with the J.ord’s eyes 
straight on you and say you can’t under- 
stand? Is your soul so filled up with the 
tpirit of all that’s mean and stingy and 
close-fisted that you try to make Him and 
make yourself believe you can’t under- 
stand ?’’ 


The stern look and stiff bearing with. 


which Miss Maria regarded her imagi- 
nary self all of a sudden disappeared as 
she broke down with sobs. 

‘‘O mother, mother, I do see! You had 
all the hardness, and felt that you were 
losin’ the blessin’ of bein’ able to give. 
But you’ve only passed it on, mother. 
You’ve give me to see— and to un- 
derstand. You had the dear work, and I 
have some money *’ — 

Wiping away the tears from her dim 
eyes, she again took three fresh checks. 

‘*One more cipher! Isn’t it a wonder 
what just one cipher’li do? I’ll send ’em 
in in mother’s name,”’ 





Our Troublesome Nerves 


E are dependent upon our nerves of 
sensation for pleasure as well as for 
pain, yet we oftener complain of the nerv- 
ous torture that causes uneasiness or phys- 
ical anguish, than delight in the nervous 
equipoise which conveys us gratification. 
A woman deplores her nervousness, ex- 
claims that her nerves are on edge, and 
actually excuses her tretfulness and unrea- 
son in the family circle by the plea that she 
cannot control her nerves. 

It this is true, it the trouble has passed 
beyond the limit where will and conscience 
can restrain impatience, a sufferer should 
call on her physician for aid. A few weeks 
in a sanitarium may save a wife to her hus- 
band, a mother to her children, it those 
weeks be taken at the right moment. Care 
in prevention is often more truly remedial 
than money and exertion spent later in 
tutile efforts after cure. 

When nervousness is partiy the result of 
persistent insomnia, the endeavor should 
be to relieve that. Some of us carry an 
enxious mind about our dear ones, or 
about ourselves, and though we try not to 
worry, we do not always succeed. Love 
has its own solicitudes, its heartaches and 
heart-breaks, and sleep flies the pillow 
when the mother is thinking of her daugh- 
ter encumbered with a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility, or her son tossing on the tem- 
pestuous sea. Nothing undermines health 
and destroys peace more certainly than 
inability to sleep. It is the restorer of 
health when it is threatened, the repairer 
of waste, the defender of vitality. No won- 
der you are a nervous wreck if you cannot 
sleep. 
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Do not resort to drugs for relief. Try out- 
door air, try eating a light meal before you 
retire, try the benefit of change of scene, or 
ot having a visit from a friend. When 
sleep returns, nervousness will prgbably 
vanish. — Christian Intelligencer. 





THE HEALER 


There was a scar on yonder mountain 
side, 
Gashed out where once the cruel storm 
had trod; 
A barren, desolate chasm, reaching wide 
Across the soft green sod. 


But years crept by beneath the purple 
pines, 
And veiled the scar with grass and 
moss once more, 
And left it fairer now with fluwers and 
vines 
Than it had been before. 


There was a wound oncein a gentle heart, 
Whence all life’s sweetness seemed to 
ebb and die ; 
And love's confiding changed to bitter 
smart, 
While slow, sad years went by. 


Yet as they passed, unseen ap angel stole, 
And laid a balm of healing on the pain, 
Till love grew purer in the hearts made 
whole, : 
And peace came back again. 


**O woudrous balm of Time on pain and 
tears!” 
One saith, ‘‘ O, healing touch on soul and 
sod!” 
Yea ; but the hands that wrought within 
the years — 
They are the hands of God. 


— MABEL EARLE, in 8S. S. Times. 





Acquaintance with Grief 


66 HE has ber husband and children ; 

and they are well, and they are 
good, and they are contented ; and yet, she 
was actually unhappy because — her dress- 
maker disappointed her!” says some poor 
soul who has paid the price—a woman 
whose house is left unto her desolate. To 
such a one, the whimpering and scolding 
complaint about the unimportant seems an 
incredible tolly, and she is moved to say 
to her complaining rich triend: ** Do stop 
to remember that you are rich; remember 
all you possess!”” But instead of remem- 
bering her wealth, the foolish woman is 
bewailing her poverty; she is consumed 
with worry over unimportant things. The 
dressmaker brings tears to her eyes; the 
domestic problem keeps her awake at 
night ; an invitation which does not come 
turns the world black betore her. 

Shame! says the poor creature, whose 
s3nse of proportion has been born in some 
bitter hour of fear or bereavement or 
wrongdoing. 

And it isa shame — ashame tor people 
who have iu their lives the consciousness 
of love, and character, and courage, to tall 
into the wasteful folly of unhappiness 
about the unimportant. It would be bad 
enough if this shameiul kind of unhappi- 
ness could be confined to the person who 
experiences it; but, unfortunately, its 
black edge spreads over on to other lives. 
No woman who comes down to her break- 
fast table with what her son trankly calls 
a “ grouch on ”’ is grouchy to herself alone. 
Her husband feels it; that same candid 
son feels it; her servants teel it; and so the 
day tallsa little more darkly than it need 
on the world. It is curious how rarely we 
stop to reflect upon the duty of being con- 
scious of our happiness, of being pleasant, 
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in fact, for the sake of other people’s 
happiness. And it is so simplea duty, 
too, always at ‘our hand! It does not 
need that we shall go out and look for 
it, as we might look for a high deed to 
do—a dragon to stay,a movement to re- 
form the world, a vocation, a martyrdom! 
Sometimes we have to hunt tor such 
things; while right at hand is this great 
and simple and serious opportunity — the 
opportunity of being pleasant. — MARGA- 
RET DELAND, in Harper’s Bazar. 





Room for Anxiety 


+ gYHEY were newly married, and were 
L spending their honeymoon at a sea- 
side resort. 

At the expiration of a week they sent a 
letter to the old home, in which it was writ- 
ten that *‘ the weather was lovely, and that 
they often iadulged in a row in the morn- 
ings.”’ 

Next day, on returning to lunch after an 
hour’s boating, they tound a telegram wait- 
ing, which said : 

** You say you have had a row. How do 
you pronounce last word? — Your ANx- 
1ous FATHER.” 





Heartless Query 


66 AVE you taken everything you 

need, Jim?” asked the mother 
of James Delaney Atherton, aged twelve, 
who was about to start tor a week’s trip 
with his father. ‘* You’d better let me look 
at your bag.”’ 

** Everything’s in it,’ said the boy, who 
was in a fever to be off. “ Every single 
thing I need.” 

*“ Brush and comb?” queried the mother. 

** Brush and comb?” cried James Dela- 
ney Atherton, indignantly. ‘‘ Why, Mother 
Atherton, I thought I was going on a vaca- 
tion !”? — Exchange. 





Too Much Humidity 


E was suffering from inflammatory 
rheumatism, but was carefully 
nursed by his wife, who was very devoted 
to him in spite of his fault finding. His 
suffering caused her to burst into tears 
sometimes as she sat at his bedside. 

One day a triend of the invalid came in 
and asked him how ho was getting on. 

“ Badly ! badly!” he exclaimed. ‘* And 
it’s all my wife’s tault !” 

“Is it possible?’ asked the friend, in 
surprise. 

“Yes. The doctor told me that humidity 
was bad for me, and yet that woman sits 
there and cries and cries |!” — Detroit Free 
Press. 





Improvements in Photography 


R. HERLIHY looked at his latest 
photograph, and his gaze bespoke 
disappointment. “ Oi’d never ’a’ had this 
tuk it it hadn’t been for thim children tell- 
ing me about the improvements in pho- 
tographing!” he muttered. “ Improve- 
ments, is it? Oi’d loike to show this pictur’ 
soide be soide wid the wan Oi had twinty 
years ago. There’s an old, anxious, toired- 
out look to this new wan that was niver in 
the other. There may be improvements in 
photographing,” said Mr. Herlihy, as he 
deposited the card tace down in his table 
drawer, “ but Oi’ve yit to see thim.’”’ — 
Youth’s Companion. 





{ts First Use 


66 ARIA,” said a business man, re- 

siding in the suburbs, to his 
wife, “ you have been wanting a telephone 
iz the house for a long time. The workmen 
will come and put one in today. Call me 
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up, after they bave gone away, to see if it 
works all right.” 

Late in the afternoon there was a call at 
the telephone in his office down- town. 

Putting the receiver to his ear, he recog- 
nized the voice ot his wife, pitched in a 
somewhat high key. 

“Ts that you. James? ” she asked. 

“ Yes.”’ 

* Will you please go out right now and 
mail that letter I gave you this morning ?”’ 

He had forgotten it, of course, and he 
obeyed. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE NEW RECORD 
ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 





ra: W* can have a graphophone con- 

cert again tonight, can’t we, 
Uncle Harry? Can't we?’’ reiterated 
Mabel, as she danced around in the hall 
waiting for her uncle to pull off his over- 
coat aud muffler. ‘‘ You ssid you had 
new records. Can’t we hear them after 
supper? I wantto hearthem. Will you 
play them for us, Uncle Harry?” 

Mr. Nelson waited until he was quite 
ready to enter the dining-room, then 
said : 

‘* Yes, Mabel, I will.’’ 

‘* Uncle Harry is going to play his new 
records by-and-by,’’ she announced to her 
mother and grandmother. ‘ You’ll let 
us hear them all, won’t you?” she kept 
on, ae she hovered near the armchair. 
‘* Every one, Uncle Harry ?”’ 

‘* Every one,’’ he promised, solemnly, 
yet with a queer little twinkle in his eye. 

When everything was settled for the 
evening, he brought in the little machine 
that was so mysterious and so delightful, 
and carefully adjusted the big brass horn 
so that grandmother should hear it well. 
Mabel sat down on a hassock at her feet. 

‘“* Now !’’ and the concert bad begun 
with a spirited march. 

Some new songs and instrumental 
pieces followed that were much appreci- 
ated by all but Mabel. 

‘*T want a funvy one,’’ she began to 
tease. ‘‘I want something to laugh at, 
not those horrid thiugs. Play a funny 
one.’”’ 

‘* Wait, little girl,’’ said her uncle. 

‘*T don’t want to,” she poated. ‘ Play 
it now.”’ 

‘* Well, if I must, 1 must,’’ was his re- 
signed answer. ‘‘ Here is one that I 
think is extremely amusing ; but then, 
you know, tastes differ. See what you 
think of it, Mabel.’’ 

The buzzing was soon over, and a very 
astonished little girl sat up straight, 
listening with wonder to the voice that 
the others recognized at once with smoth- 
ered laughter. 

‘‘T want to go! I want to go to Ethel’s. 
Can’t 1? I want to go today,” it whined. 

‘* No, it snows too fast,’’ answered some 
one. 

“You said I could go one day this 
week, and I want to go today. I don’t 
eare if it does snow, I want to go.” 

‘‘T want to go! I wa-a-nt to go!”’ 
wailed the graphophone with a mournful 
howl. ‘* Boo-hoo! Can’t I, mamma?’”’ 

But Mabel had heard enough, and she 
clung to her uncie’s arm, begging bim to 
stop it. 

““ Why, don’t you like it, Mabel?”’ he 
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asked. ‘‘I think it is very funny. Just 
hear it now.”’ 
** Boo-hoo! I want to go to Ethel’s. 


Why can’t? Why?’ came out, louder 
than ever. 

‘It’s horrid. Stop it, please do !’’ cried 
Mabel, putting her fingers in her ears. 
“T’ll never tease for anything again — 
never.”’ 

‘** What, never?’’’ queried Uncle 
Harry, in tragic tones, as he took out the 
offending record. 

‘*T didn’t know it sounded like that,’’ 
protested Mabel, in self-defense. 

‘That is just what I thought,’ he told 
her, drawing her up in his lap. 

‘* How did you do it?” asked the little 
girl, curiosity getting the best of shame. 

‘*T was cleaning old records in the 
kitchen, to use in some experiments. 
You were woirying your mother iv this 
room, and I[ thought if you could only 
realize how it sounded, you would be dis- 
gusted. So I slipped in a blank record, 
and you have heard what it took down. 
I’ll burn it pow. Are you going to give 
me a chance for another like it? ’’ 

‘* No,” said Mabel. 

Aud she kept her word. 


Miiton Mills, N. H. 





THE LESSON OF THE YEAR 


.“*Oh dear! Oh dear! ’tis the fall o’ the 
year!” 
Piped the robin one autumn morn, 
A sitting in sbadow down in 
meadow, 
Where the harvesters pulled their corn ; 
And he piped it over and over again, 
Till the ot eg of the field folk echoed the 
strain. 


the 


** Oh, the snow and the blow, old Winter, I 
know, 
May clutch at us ary day ; 
The stubble they’re mowing, the golden- 
rod’s going, 
And everytbing’s old and gray ; 
The last daisy fainted at meeting Jack 
Frost, 
And tbe primrose’s bright yellow lantern 
is lost.’ 


Tben up in the sun a sparrow begun 
To twitter and cheep and sing: 
* Ah, tweet! oh, how sweet such a bright 

day to greet, 

Old Autumn’s as merry as Spring; 

Red leaves in his fingers, and great drifts 
of gold 

Under his tootsteps so lusty and bold. 


‘Chip, chip, a-chee-chee, there are bright 
things to see, 
If the roses and daisies have fied ; 
The sun is still smiling, all sorrow be- 
guiling, 
And nothing is really dead ; 
The flowers will come back, and no- 
body’s undone, 
As you'll see it you only keep in the 
sun. 


Then merry and gay as a holiday, 
That wakes in the summer with bees, 
A great chorus started, clear, strong and 
whole- hearted, 
Grasshoppers, crickets and chickadees: 
‘* All seasons are good, and have giits to be 


won, 
As you'll see if you only keep in the 
sun.”’ 
— Susan H. Swett. 





Slips of the Tongue 


AUD was a very timid little girl and 
as she was particularly shy about 
meeting the minister. The minister’s 
house was near Maud’s home. The “ new 
preacher ” had moved in just a tew weeks 
betore this time and Maud’s mother wished 
to send his wife some fresh eggs. 

* Must [I go, mother?” she half pleaded. 
“Yes, dear,” her mother answered ; 
“the cook is very busy and your brother 
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Frank has gone to the grocer’s, so take this 
little basket and go quickly for me.” 

It did seem that her mother could have 
waited until Frank’s return, but perhaps 
she thought this a good way in which to 
overcome Maud’s shyness. 

Maud was so excited that she came near 
dropping the basket ot eggs when Rev. Mr. 
Stone himself answered her ring at the 


doorbell. “ Good morning, Mr. Egg,” she 
stammered ; ‘“‘mother sent you some 
stones.”’ — Our Roys and Girls. 





The West Wind 


66 EE, mamma, I’m the wind,” said 

Charley as he puffed out his cheeks 
and blew his little boat across the great Sea 
of Dishpan. “ Well,” said busy mafhma, 
“it you are going to be a wind, I hope you 
will be the clear, bright west wind, blowing 
away the clouds and fogs. Never be a 
ebilly, rainy, «ast wind.” Charley liked 
the tancy, and now when the east wind is 
blowing out of doors, and people are dull 
and a little cross, he tries to make sunshine 
indoors. He likes to hear mamma say: 
* What bright weather my dear West Wind 
is making here in the house!” — Exchange. 





A Pause in the Prayer 


e609 I should die ’fore I wake,’’’ 

said Donny, kneeling at grand - 
mother’s knee, “‘’t [ should die ’fore I 
wake’’’— 

“*T pray’’’? — prompted the gentle voice. 
**Go on, Donny.” 

“Wait a minute,” interposed the small 
boy, scrambling to his teet and hurrying 
away downstairs. In a brief space he was 
back again, and, dropping down in his 
place, took up his petition where he had 
lett it. But when the little, white-gowned 
form was safely tucked in bed, the grand- 
mother questioned with loving rebuke con- 
cerning the interruption. 

“Bat [ did think what [I was sayin’, 
grandmother; that’s why I had to stop. 
You see, I’d upset Ted’s menagerie, and 
stood all his wooden soldiers un their heads 
just to see how he’d tear round in the 
mornin’. But ‘’ ft I should die ’fore I wake,’ 
why — I didn’t want him to find ’em that 
way,so I had to go down and fix ’em right. 
There’s lots ot things that seem tunny it 
you’re guin’ to keep on livin’, but you 
don’t want ’em that way if you should die 
*tore you wake.”’ 

“That was right, dear; it was right,’’ 
commended the voice, with its tender 
quaver. ‘‘A good many of our prayers 
wouldn’t be hurt by stopping in the middle 
of them to undo a wrong.” — Wellspring. 


Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night — 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“I was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.’ Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 
Rid the blood of all impurities ana 
cure all eruptions. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Fourth Quarter Lesson V 


SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1903. 
2 Sam, 15: 1-12. 


DAVID AND ABSALOM 
i! Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Honor thy father and 
thy mother : that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.— Exod. 
20 : 12, 


2. DATE: B. C. 1023; David about 62 years 
old. 


8 PLACES: Jerusalem and Hebron. 


4. CONNECTION: During the twelve years’ 
interval between this lesson and the last, oc- 
curred: 1. Amnon’s incest with Tamar, Absa- 
lom’s sister ; 2. The murder of Amnon by Absa- 
lom two years later, and the flight of the latter 
to his grandfather, Talmai, King of Geshur, 
with whom he remained three years ; 3. Joab’s 
device to procure tbe restoration of Absalom to 
his father’s favor by the employment of the 
“wise woman of Tekoa” (2 Sam. 14); 4. The 
permission given to Joab to bring back Absa- 
lom, who, however, was not permitted to see 
his father, and abode two years in Jerusalenu. 
in exclusion ; 5. Joab’s intercession with David 
for Absalom, who was finally granted an audi- 
ence and received the «iss of peace. According 
to Geikie, David’s numbering of Israel, and the 
pestilence which followed it in punishment, 
preceded Absalom’s rebellion, and was one of 
the causes of it. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —2Sam. l4: 
25-38. Tuesday —2 Sam. 15: 1-12, Wednesday — 
2 Sam. 15:18-23. Thursday— 2 Sam. 15: 24-37. 
Friday —2 Sam.17:1-14. Saturday — Prov. 19: 
16-26. Sunday — Mark 7: 5-138, 


tl Introductory 


David had already reaped in his own 
family a sad harvest from his domestic 
sins. But Nathan’s prediction was not 
yet exhausted. Absalom had returned 
from exile, and enjoyed again the sun- 
shine of paternal favor. The past was 
apparently forgotten, and the fond father 
rejoiced in the restoration of his beautiful 
and beloved son. He little suspected 
what an ingrate he trusted in. It had 
escaped his memory that the sword was 
never to depart from his house, and that 
the evil which he had wrought in the 
home of Uriah was to be repeated publicly 
in his own (chap. 12:10,11). Absalom 
at once began to plot to secure the throne. 
His first move was to dazzle the eyes of the 
people with a show of princely splendor — 
chariots, horses, foot-runners. Having 
thus impressed the popular mind with a 
sense of his grandeur, he took advantage 
of David’s growing neglect of judicial du- 
ties, and presented himself at the palace 
gate in the early mornings to those who 
brought suits forjudgment. Addressing 
these litigants with a feigned interest, he 
lamented that no one was deputed to at- 
tend to their matters, and cajoled them 
into believing that their causes were just, 
and that, if he were judge, justice would 
not be tardy. He hastened to uplift those 
who prostrated themselves before him in 
homage, and to acknowledge their obei- 
sance with a kiss. Such behavior, aided 
by the persistent seclusion of David from 
public affairs, had the expected effect : 
‘* Absalom stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.’’ 

The plot was ripe at last. And then 
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Absalom secured from the king permission 
to go to Hebron under the pretence of pay- 
ing a vow which he had made at Geshur. 
David, never dreaming of treason, and 
probably glad at this manifestation of a 
pious purpose in his son, readily consent- 
ed. Absalom took with him as guests 
two hundred men of influence from Jeru- 
salem, who had no suspicion of his de- 
signs and whom he hoped to convert into 
supporters. He sent emissaries to warn 
his adherents throughout the kingdom 
that the signal for revolt would be a 
trumpet blast repeated from point to 
point ; and tbey were instructed to ac- 
knowledge it by proclaiming: ‘‘ Absalom 
reigneth at Hebron.’’ He also sent for 
Ahithophel from Giloh, David’s famous 
counselor, but now his own friend, to 
whose astute suggestions the success of 
the movement was doubtless due. Mul- 
titudes began to flock to his standard, and 
** the conspiracy was strong.’’ 

The tidings reached the king at last that 
Absalom had supplanted him in the 
hearts of the people. Unnerved by the 
news, fearing an immediate attack, un- 
willing to take up arms against his son, 
ignorant of the strength of the disloyal 
movement against him, and especially 
anxious not to make Jerusalem the scene 
of strife and bloodshed, David fled from 
the city with his personal household and 
friends, leaving only his ten concubines 
to take care of the palace in his absence. 


lll Expository 


1, After this — after the public recon- 
ciliation of David with Absalom. Absa- 
lom — the third and oldest surviving son 
ot David, of remarkable personal beauty, 
but selfish, vain, unprincipled and ambi- 
tious. His mother’s name was Maacah, 
daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, a 
kingdom on the northeast of Palestine. 
Absalom at this time was about thirty 
years old, and had three sons and a daugh- 
ter. Prepared him chariots (R. V., “a 
chariot’) — studiously brought himself 
before the public eye by an extravagant 
and princely equipage. Fifty men to run 
— the well-known syces, still common in 
the East. 


2. Absalom rose up early — tollowing 
the universal custom of tropical countries, 
where the principal business of the day is 
over by 10 o’clock in the morning. Stood 
beside the way of the gate — the gate of 
the palace where the king had been accus- 
tomed to hear causes and dispense justice 
until his increasing age (he was now about 
62) or some other cause led him to neglect 
this duty. The Cambridge Bible says: 
** Froiu this practice the Sultan’s govern- 
ment is still popularly called in Turkey 
‘the Sultan’s gate;’ and ‘the Sublime 
Porte,’ which is the French equivalent for 
Bab-i- Humay-oon (the high gate), the name 
of the principal gate of the palace at Con- 
stantinople, is used by us as a synonym 
tor the Turkish government.’”’ Contro. 
versy — “ suit,”” according to R. V. One 
of the tribes — specifying, probably, the 
tribe and city. Sympathy with a litigant 
was a speedy. and sure way of currying 
tavor. 


The majority of those wbo go to law are eager, 
self-seeking, enterprising persons, and natural 
tools for a conspirator to practice with. And, 
of course, if they lost their suit, in the fury of 
their disappointed self-will they would be ripe 
for an attempt on David’s government. Even 
80, every man that was in debt, or discontented, 
turned in with David against Saul (Hanna). 


3. Thy matters are good and right, — 
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Whether they were or not, Absalom pro- 
nounced them so ; in this insidious way he 
could easily tursi the popular tavor toward 
himself and away from the king who ab- 
sented himself from duty. No man de- 
puted of the king. — David was neither 
present himself, nor had he appointed a 
substitute. It is difficult to account for 
this fatal neglect unless we charitably sup- 
pose, with Ewald, that the task of judg- 
ment had outgrown the king's ability to 
perform it. 


4,5. Oh, that I were made judge, — 
He is too polite to say ‘‘ king.” Had he 
not been dealing with men blinded by selt- 
interest, they would have seen through 
this bypocritical ejaculation. I would do 
him justice. — He had been an intriguer 
and a murderer; he was acting now the 
part of an ingrate and a traitor; and he 
would fain make the people think that he 
would be pre-eminently a righteous judge ! 
Took and kissed bim — acknowledging 
tokens of respect with embraces ; display. 
ing a flattering condescension which lifted 
@ man to the plane of familiarity with him- 
self. 


6. So Absalom stole the hearts — 
gained their aftection and support by traud. 
Other things, of course, conspired and 
fanned the discontent — such as the in- 
creasing rivalry of the tribes; the disap- 
pearance of the king trom the public eye ; 
the jealousies springing up at the court rel- 
ative to the succession ; the gradual upris- 
ing ot worldly and idolatrous elements in 
the kingdom in opposition to the pure wor- 
ship and rule of Jehovah, etc. 


7. After (R. V.,“ at the end of”) forty 
years — an evident error in the text. The 
Syriac and Arabic versions read, “ after 
four years,” and with this chronology Jo- 
sephus agrees. Absalom probably made 
his first public movement four years after 
David received him and restored him. 
Pay my vow. — He had cheated the peo- 
ple; he must now cheat his father and his 
king. Nothing would so readily blind 
David asa religious pretext. So he pre- 
tends to have made a vow during his exile, 
which thus tar he had not fulfilled. Hebron 





WINS HER HEART 


Food that Helps Baby and the Family 
Pieases Mother 


Show a mother how to feed her baby so 
that it will be healthy, rosy and plump, 
and grow up strong and sturdy, and the 
mother’s gratitude is everlasting. 

A mother says: “ Five weeks ago I 
weaned baby, but could not get her to take 
any kind of food until I tried Grape-Nuts, 
which she relished trom the first, and on 
it she has plumped up and blossomed into 
@ tat, chabby little girl. 

“I teed Grape- Nuts to her regularly, and 
use three packages a week tor baby and 
my three-year-old boy alone, and I find 
that it regulates their bowels and keeps 
them nourished, strong, and in good health 
all the time. 

“Since feeding my children on. Grape- 
Nuts I have used absolutely no medicine 
for either of them. Such food as this that 
does such wonders wins its way to a 
mother’s heart. Please accept our thanks 
for the good your tood has done in our 
family, where we all eat it.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Children wiil grow up strong and healthy 
or weak and puny according to the food 
given. Grape-Nuts is a complete and per- 
tect tood made on scientific lines, and this 
is easily proved by trial. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, “* The Road to Well- 
ville,” 
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_in Judah, the first capital of David’s 
kingdom and the birthplace of Absalom. 


It was a pnatural centre, had probably many 
inhabitants digeontented at the transfer of the 
government to Jerusalem, and contained many 
of the friends of Absalom’s youth. As the 
place of Absalom’s birth, it afforded a plausible 
pretext for holding there the great sacrificial 
feast which Absalom pretended to have vowcd 
to hold to the glory of God (Cook). 


8, While I abode at Geshur — at his 
grandfather’s, east of the Jordan, north of 
Bashan, not far from Damascus, Then I 
will serve the Lord — referring probably 
not to a life service, but simply to a special 
sacrifice. (See verses 11 and 12.) 


9. Go in peace. — David evidently en. 
tertained no suspicion of Absalom’s du- 
plicity. He had mourned tor him during 
his absence, mourned for him even while 
he refused to see him after his return to 
Jerusalem ; and now that a reconciliation 
had been effected,and his wayward son 
showed a pious inclination, David had no 
room in his noble heart tor anything but 
lively hope. 


10. Absalom sent spies — secret and 
swift emissaries to sound the feelings ot the 
people in various parts and incite them to 
his support. Sound the trhmpet. — 
Trumpeters were to be stationed at appro- 
priate points to catch the signal and give 
the notice, in order that the proclamation 
of Absalom’s usurpation might be made as 
nearly simultaneous as possible over all 
theland. Absalom reigneth in Hebron. 
— Having paved the way so carefully, Ab- 
salom reckoned on his coup d’état having 
the effect ot rallying and uniting the people 
at once in his support. 


11. Two hundred men out of Jerusa.- 
lem — another stroke of policy. He had 
po fear but that, when he got them to 
Hebron, he could win them by plausible 
arguments or promises of position or by 
playing on their fears of being compro- 
mised, or of being held as hostages, to 
transfer their allegiance to himself, In 
their simplicity. — So secret had been the 
conspiracy that these public :en never 
dreamed that the sacrifice in which they 
were to assist was but a pretext for a polit- 
ical revolution. 


12. Sent for Ahithophel — who had 
been David’s chiet counselor, and whose 
reputation tor wisdom was such that his 
advice was “ like the oracles of God.” He 
appears to have early sided with Absalom, 
and the diplomacy shown by the latter was 
probably the result of his instruction. 
Some suppose that his detection from David 
was occasioned by the king’s ccnduct 
toward Bathsheba, who was his grand- 
daughter (chap. 11:3). Next to the treach- 
ery of Absalom, nothing excited such grief 
and dismay in David’s mind as the behav- 
ior of Ahithophel — his “own familiar 
triend,” who “ ate ot his bread,” but had 
now “lifted up his heel” against him. 
Giloh — in Judah, not far away, south or 
southwest of Hebron. While he offered 
sacrifices. — He wanted Ahithophel pres- 
ent during the sacrifices, which he intended 
to divert trom a mere thank-offering to a 
compact of friends and supporters, The 
conspiracy was strong. — Numbers joined 
it daily, among them Amasa, David’s 
nephew. 


1V inferential 


1. Danger may be brewing about us, and 

we be totally unsuspicious of it. 
._ w sharper than a serpent’s tooth 

bs to ate a thankless child ! yon 

3. A popular leader must not hide him- 
selt trom the people. 

4. Men are easily duped on the side of 
their own interests. 

5. Flat.erers find ready ears. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 


TROUBLE 


AND DON'T KNOW 17 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Rem- 


edy, will Do for YOU, 


Every Reader of ZION’S 


HERALD may Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free 


by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible tor more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 
to tollow. 


Your other organs may need attention, 
but your kidneys most, because they do 
most and need attention first. 


It you are sick, or “ feel badly,” begin 
taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help al) the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince any one. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp- Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Swamp-Root will 
set your whole system right, and the best 
proot of this is a trial. 


14 West 17th St., New York City. 

DEAR SIRS: Oct. 15, 1902. 

I had been suffering severely from kidney 
trouble. Alilsym ms were on hand; my for- 
mer strength an Mtl had left me; I could 
hardly drag myself along. Even my mental 
capacity was giving out, and often I wished to 
die. It was then I saw an advertisement of 
yours in a New York paper, but would not have 
paid any attention to it, bad it not promised a 
Sworn guarantee with every bottle of your med- 
icine asserting that your Swamp-Root is purely 
vegetable and does not con any harmful 
drugs. I am seventy years avd four months 
old, and with a good conscience I can recom- 
mend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney 
troubles. Four members of my family have 
been using Swam Arpt: for four different kid- 
ney diseases, with the same good results, 

With many thanks to you, I remain 
Very y yours, 


ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp- Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kidney, 
bladder and uric acid diseases, poor diges- 
tion, when obliged to pass your water fre- 
quently night and day, smarting or irrita- 
tion in passing, brick-dust or sediment in 





the urine, headache, back ache, lame back, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
disturbanve due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irritability, 
worn-out feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion, or Bright’s dis- 
ease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 





four hours, torms a sediment or settling, or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp- Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonder- 
ful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognizes in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, and is 
tor sale the world over at druggists in 
bottles of two sizes and two prices — fifty- 
cent and one-dollar. Don’t make any mis- 
take, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y.,; on every 
bottle. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE — If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, or 
if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Oo., Binghamton, N.Y., 
who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost to you, asample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, and a book containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters re- 


ceived from men and women cured by Swamp Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this gene) ous offer in Boston ZIon’s HERALD. 








6. A demagogue is ful] of professions. 

7. ‘“* Ambition breaks the ties ot blood 
and torgets the obligations ot gratitude’ 
(Sir W. Scott). 

8 Those who are themselves guileless 
do not easily suspect guile in others. 

9.. Good men are sometimes wheedled 
sean woes connections “in their sim plic- 
ty. 

10. Deceit may have its hour of triumph, 
but it is brief. 


V IMustrative 


His departure from Jerusalem is related 
with a minuteness to which we have no 
parallel in the Scripture history of any 
single day, except t ot which this is 
the when the Son of David, betrayed 
by own familiar friend, and rejected 
by His own ple, went out by the same 
path, “ henslon His reproach.” It was 
early in the morning when the king, leav- 
ing his palace in the care of his ten concu- 
bines, went forth by the eastern gate with 
all his household and BR of people. 


Among his faithful of Cherethites 


and Pelethites, and his chosen heroes, the 
six hundred whe had followed him ever 
since his residence at Gath, was Ittai the 
Gittite. David released him and his coun- 
trymen from their allegiance, but Ittai 
vowed that he would follow the ki in 
lite or death, and David bade him 1 the 
way. They passed over Kidron, and “all 
the country wept with a loud voice.” As 
David halted in the valley to let the people 
pass on, he was joined by Zadoc and Abia- 
thar, with all the Levites, bringing with 
them the ark of God. With self-renounc- 
ing reverence, David refused to have the 
ark removed from the sanctuary where he 
had fixed its abode. If Jehovah willed to 
show him tavor, He would bring him back 
to see both the ark and its habitation ; it 
not — * Behold, here am I! Let Him do to 
me as seemeth to Him!” He re- 
minded the priests that they could do him 
eftectual service in the ny hg cepheuing 
their two sons, who were th swift run- 
ners, to bring him tidings; and so he sent 
them back with the ark. The weeping 
troop then ascended the Mount of Olives in 
the garb of the deepest mourning, the king 
himself walking barefoot (Wm. Smith). 
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Philadelphia Missionary Convention 
Continued from Page 1340 





than fiction, trom men who have been cn 
the great fields of the world. You are to 
listen first to a man who has had the privi- 
lege of formulating two written languages 
for a people who had nct even an alphabet 
to start with, and to translate the Scrip- 
tures into these languages, one of which 
has already been published by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society.” 


Dr. E. H. Richards, 


trom East Africa, was then presented and 
captured the audience at once as he thrilled 
them with his story ot Africa. We have 
space tor only the briefest quotations : 


Africa is on the other side of the globe from 
Philadelphia, particularly so in her progress in 
Christian civilization. She is on the other side 
of the globe trom you in her schools, which are 
not yet,and in her church spires, which have 
never been seen by the great masses of her 150,- 
000,000 of human beings. Yet her land is beauti- 
ful; the me creating Haod which wrought 

J wrought @lsu Africa, and ‘‘ He doeth 
m n>. 





ocean to ocea Som laska to the Phil- 
ippines, and st u ao I 
we shall have as pete as. 
one and with some to s 
country so great t 

with all her millio 
cover the country 





two to your 
bre, sCatiered Over a 
ala you. place afl India 
a : u not 

vee Za liof 
China with all her hs could easily be ac- 
commodated in Africa’s West. . All of Burope 
witb all ber clyilizatiome@ould. be superimposed 
upon Africa’s East,Mh¢,pfikado's Empire, 
Madagascar and New,, id, with sundry 
other bits of the are “9 placed over ber 
Northern bor iers. oe whole glori- 
ous United States, et ts prodigious 
boasting, might easils oe ag within her 
interior, where, evéii thetifthey would rattle 
about ‘like dice ina WOx}agittnst ber bountiful 
boundaries. Weare ‘prond of.our Congo with 
its channel nine ‘handred. feet deep. We ure 
proud of oy Nile, Wires the most historic 
river in the am ¢ are proud of our Zam- 


besi, cant, Me tal on the face of the 
“Kai we we aré proud of our people, be- 
cause, wh naturally endowed with the least 


amount 6f buman advantages, and long 
neglected apparently by both Christendom and 
the Creator, it is possible for them to become 
the most faithful followers of the “ Man of Cal- 
vary ” and inheritors of the inheritance of the 
angels. 

Let us observe what has taken place in the 
older parts of civilized South Africa, where tor 
one bundred years the Gospel! has been preached 
to the once “ raw heathen.” One hundred years 
ago the grandparents of these people were the 
Hottentots and Bushmen of the country, too 
ignorant to pile grass over their heads when it 
rained, and burrowing for a home like porcu- 
pines and hares. Today they sit clad and in 
their right minds, listening to the preaching of 
God's Word in the English language, and sing- 
ing the same hymns and spiritual songs which 
you sing. What'a change there has been! 

Twenty-two years ago we spent our first Sun- 
day on a mission station in Natal. The church 
was rude ; it had bare walls and most inconven- 
ient benches with slight rest for the back, but it 
was filled with worshipers. ... Half the house 
were raw heathen in their native dress, with 
hardly a stitch of anything European about 
them. They were clad in a palmful of palm oil 
mingled with a valley-full of sunshine and little 
else. Three years ago we visited that same 
church and found almost the entire congrega- 
tion clad and in their right minds, with every 
pastor in that mission supported by funds 
raised on the mission field by the natives them- 
selves, and that once ear-splitting choir had 
now become so richly musical that they had 
rendered the Cantata of Esther in the town hall 
in Durban, with some of the officials of the 
Colany present, and had done it so well that 
they were invited to repeat their effort in sev- 
eral of the larger towns of the Colony. Little 
out-stations, begun here and there by some un- 
tutored but energetic and Christian youtb, had 
now becomea hundred strong, and bade fair soon 
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to outnumber their own mother church. Other 
out-stations were multiplying indefinitely, and 
tbousands of natives, who formerly knew noth- 
ing of their Creator, now knew Him, and were 
eager to learn of Him. All this great and sud- 
den change has occurred within the brief hour 
of our Own mission life. 


Japan was represented by 
Rev. D. S. Spencer, 


a missionary in that field. Following isa 
brief abstract: : 


The first Protestant missionaries entered 
Japan in 1859. Their first convert received bap- 
tism in October, 1864, but so hostile was the 
Government to the foreigner and his hated 
yasu-kyo, that up to 1873 but some eleven Japa- 
nese bad received baptism into the Protestant 
faith. These were times of suspicion and dark 
deeds. Notice-boards prohibiting faith in Chris- 
tianity and rewards for exposing native be- 
lievers were posted by the Government in pub- 
lic places. For the missionary to leave his 
home at night was positively unsafe. It needed 
adozen years to.allay suspicion, to show the 
difference between Protestantiam and Roman- 
ism, and to prepare the way, for any direct 
work. 

W hat are the successes of t&iifty/years of toil? 
We now have 60 native, ordained. ministers, 
trained in our schools, Joyal to our cause, ear- 
nest, intelligent, selGsacriichmn, able, tg double 
or quadruple their ete y yd day by taking 
secular work or governm positions ; 5 a8 
preachers and evangelists d to none in 
apy church. We have 34 undergraduate men 
coming on to help them. We have 53 Bible 
women, who labor for the saving of the. women 
of Japan. Church buildings numbering 77 in- 
vile our people to worship, and we regularly 
preach the Gospel in 132 places. God has given 
us 7,000 church members. We gather 7,000 chil- 
dren in 145 Sunday-schools, and those children 
are the hope of the church. Our boarding- 
Schools number Il, with 1,700 young men and 
women. in them, about 80 per cent. of whom be- 
come Christians before they leave our balls, and 
already the children of our graduates are com- 
ing bask to our schools. Our publishing house 
last year sent out 700,000 volumes of books and 
tracts — 10,000,000 pages of Christian literature 
all over the land. We have 7 self-supporting 
churches, and lasi year our people gave yen 4 30 
per meu.ber on self-support, which, considering 
the circumstances of the givers, is not excelled 
by the Methodists of these United States. 
While Methodism entered the field the last of 
the five largest families of Protestantism, it 
leads them all in self-support and in member- 
ship. 

The followers of Buddha and Confucius mum- 
bled pretty ethical phrases about kindness and 
charity, and left the suffering to bear their sor- 
rows as best they might ; but the Christians are 
dotting the lands with hospitals, orphanages, 
asylums, homes for the friendless and for ex- 
convicts, and the tears of joy and gratitude 
that flow from the relieved are as incense 
wafted to heaven. Perhaps in nothing has 
Christianity manifested its power over the fiery 
Japanese spirit more completely than when it 
has tamed the samurai and sent him out as a 
good Samaritan to establish humanitarian in- 
stitutions. 


On the question of episcopal supervision, 
he said : 


Stop playing with the question of episcopal 
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supervision of our foreign fields, and give ys 
one of the best general superintendents fo; 
Japan and Korea, with episcoyal residence for 
four years at a time in Tokyo,and others fo, 
China, large, princely men, prophets, men of 
faith, and help us to capture whole empires for 
Christ. 


China was represented by 
Rev. James Simester, 


recently returned from that land. In 4 
compact, concise address he laid Ching 
and her vast population upon the hearts o 
his heurers. 


Rev. George Heber Jones 


represented Koreu as follows : 


The peninsular empire occupies about 85, 
square miles of mountainous and well-watered 
territory. Here live ten millions of Koreans, 
Speaking one language and holding to the same 
traditions and history and the same forms of 
religion. In character the Korean people are 
naturally friendly. To those who inspire theo 
with respect and con fideuce they are the sou! of 
generous hospitality. The Koreans are inte}. 
lectually inclined. The national idea is the 
scholer. Whereas in Cnina the caste of mind is 
commercial, giving us a nation of merchants, 
and in Japan it is military, giving usa nation 
of warriors, in Korea it is literary, giving usa 
nation ofthiaukers. The Koreans are conserva- 
tive. nservatism is characteristic of age and 
the Koreans are an old nation. For three thou- 
sand years they have walked those mountain 
slopes and along the river banks; for three 
thousand years they have toiled and struggled 
and agonized and fought; for three thousand 
years they have stumbljed on in the night and 
darkness, seeking, longing, hoping, despairing 
ofa coming day ; for three thousand years some 
hideous Circe, spawn of a false god, has pressed 
to their lips the cup of heathenism. 

Twenty-five years ago Koreu was an un- 
known land. It had its place on the map, but 


its coasts were uasurveyed, its rivers uvex- 


plored, and the names of its cities unknown. 
No treaties with Christian nations existed. No 
commerce brought weaith to the people, no 
travelers visited the country. And the outside 
world was equally unknown to the Korean. 
Two short decades ago America led the way in 
opening up Korea diplomatically, and Caris- 
tian missions immediately followed. The imis- 
sionaries bad to face peril and danger in tue 
plague and pestilence, the sea, the mountains 
and lonely places, from tae mob, from robbers, 
from wild beasts and savage men. They had to 
master a heathen tongue and make it the serv!- 
tor of Ubrist. They had to stand firm and uo- 
flinching amid the loneliness and desolation of 
their situation. They did it. They built over 
against the institutions of heathenism the in- 
stitutions of Christ. They set up the altar of 
the true God in the midst of the myriad altars 
of faise gods; they cried forth into the noise, 
confusion and bable of false ideas and insane 
superstitions the eternal trath of God in 
Christ Jesus; and io eighteen years the preju- 
dices and antagonism of ten millions of psople 
three thousand years deep in their heathenism 
have been conquered, aud in tbeir place friend- 
ly relations established. Now I submit that 
were this all we had to show, it would be 


enough for the first eighteen years of labor. 


Fifteen years ago we reported our first mem- 
bership —in all 38 converts. Today a host of 


10,000 Metbodists are enrolled in our churches, 
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eager, earnest and consecrated, and at their 
head stand four ordained ministers of the 
Gos pe:- 

fue Korean Church has made a magnificent 
record in sel( support. lt was to be expected. 
A Bibleloving, active-working, Spirit- filled, 
persecuted church mast do its fall limit in self- 
support. For every paid helper we have there 
are fifty volunteer workers. Chapels are built, 
all ranning expenses paid, visitation to outly- 
ing classes maintained, and Christian literature 
pcugbt and distributed out of the funds of the 
native church, Beginning in 1894, when we had 
22] members, our Korean cuurch has contribu- 
ted yen 17,530, or over $8,000 U. S. currency, for 
the work of the Lord. How much this sum 
represents in God’s arithmetic, I will not ven- 
ture to estimate. 

Light begins to stream in on Korea’s dark- 
ness. The eastern horizon is breaking into 
smiles with the glory of a new day. 


The audience burst out into enthusiastic 
applause a8 Bishop Thoburn was intro- 
duced to represent again his beloved field. 
In bis usual optimistic manner he pictured 
vividly the successes and opportunities of 
our work in India. 


Thursday Afternoon 


On Thursday afternoon of the convention, 
instead of meeting in the great hall, dele- 
gates separated into smaller groups accord- 
ing to the special relation they hold to 
church and missionary work. These Sec- 
tion Conferences were held in various 
cburches. Each had its own chairman and 
officers and special program, and opportu- 
nity was given tor such discussion of prob- 
lems as was not pcssible in the larger ses- 
sions : Presiding Elders, Ward Platt, D. D., 
chairman; Pastors, W. F. Anderson, D. D., 
chairman; Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents, Mr. W. W. Cooper, chairman; Ep- 
worth League Officers, Mr. 8S. Earl Taylor, 
chairman; Laymen, J. E. James, M. D., 
chairman ; Conference and District Secre- 
taries, Rev. C. E. Davies, chairman ; Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. Cy- 
rus D. Foss, chairman; Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, 
chairman. At the Conference for pastors 
pertinent and vigorous addresses were 
made by Rev. Drs. W. F. Anderson, E. M. 
Taylor, S. O. Benton, and James 
Mudge. At the conference tor district sec- 
retaries, Rey. C. E. Davis, ot Westfield, 
spoke upon “The Missionary Responsi- 
bility of the District Missionary Secretary.”’ 
Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins made a 
very thoughtful and impressive address be- 
fore the W. F. M. 8. section. 


Thursday Evening 


The closing session of the convention 
commenced promptly on time, with Bishop 
Foss in the chair. Two magnificent ad- 
dresses were given — by Bishop W. A. Cand- 
ler, of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 
South, and Dr. W. F. McDowell, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board;ot Educa- 
tion. Bishop Candler spoke on the subject, 
“Jesus’ Right to Reign.”” No mere ab- 
Stract can do this magnificent address 
justice. It was more of a sermon than an 
address, fervent, scholarly, evangelical, 
practical, and was greeted with frequent 
and hearty amens as he pictured in glow- 
ing colors the brotherhood of the race in 
Jesus Christ. 


There is not standing room in our world, he 
Said, for two religions. Those who are leading 
astray the people of the world stand to us in 
the relation of kidnappers, who deserve our 
chastisement,and merit their reward behind 
the prison bars. I despise the late Congress of 
Religions held at Chicago, and absolutely re- 
fused to attend. It seems strange that the 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society should 
Struggle to raise two millions of dollars for the 
evangelization of the world when the United 
States spent enough during the Cuban war to 
carry the Gospel to every land. We leave the 
“illions of humanity to perish while the 
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slightest incident in the families of the great is 
known the world over before it happens. 


The closing address was by Dr. McDowell 
on the topic, ‘‘Go, or Send.”’ He spoke in 
part, as below: 


One always remembers David Livingstone’s 
famous sentence; * The end of the exploration 
is the beginning of the enterprise.’”’ The end of 
a convention like this is the beginning of the 
conquest. The end of the enlarged vision is the 
beginning of the large achievement. 

God expects those members of the present 
generation who have the Gospel to give the Gos- 
pel to those who haveit not. We have nothing 
to do with the generations past. Uur contem- 
poraries have an immediate claim upon us. At 
the Ecumenical Conference in New York ex- 
President Harrison introduced Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt with these words: “The only 
truuble I ever bad in managing him was that 
he wanted to put an end to all the evil under 
the sun between sunrise and sunset!” Now, if 
ever in the world, tLe King’s business requires 
haste. 

To do this will call for an immense increase of 
consecration both of persons and means to the 
evangelization of the world. Indeed, it looks 
very much as if we could no longer choose be- 
tween going and sending ; but as if those who 
really want this business done would have to do 
both, for in the providence of God mission work 
is both near and far, at our doors and across the 
seas. It will be necessary for men who have 
both personal ability and financial power both 
to go and to send. 

We are not keeping pace with the growth of 
the problem. We must mightily quicken our 
step. One day during the Civil War a Massa- 
chusetis regiment was marching down Broad- 
way, New York. It was not the first nor the 
second regiment from Massachusetts. A by- 
stander said to an officer as the regiment 
marched by, “How lopg can Massachusetts 
keep this up?” And the officer replied, “ Just as 
long as necessary ; but for the sake of the cause, 
if the worst comes tothe worst, Massachusetts 
herself will go to the front.” 

It will not be quite sufficient to hire a substi- 
tute ; nor can the sending of a poor man’s son 
exempt the rich man from tbe gift of his own 
son, as well as his large means, to the task of 
winning the world to Christ. 
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The Christian conquest of mankind is nota 
gigautic scheme devised by the church; it isa 
holy order issued by the King. If it is the 
human voice of the human church, one may 
hesitate to obey it; if it is simply an official 
order, one may ask reasons; but, if going and 
sending are commanded by the sovereign Lord 
of the universe, it is not ours to question why. 
It 1s ours but to door die. For Jesus is Lord by 
the authority of the Spirit. He has power over 
life and means, which we donot give to any 
one else. Obedience to Christ fd the test of life, 
conformity to Him the pattern and measure of 
our Christian character. God gave tothe point 
of sparing not Hisown Son. He gave to the 
point where the Cross is the only adequaté 
Symbol of it, and we have to test our lives by 
tbat. We must go near and far; we must go, 
and send, until the world is filled with the 
knowledge of the cause. 


At the close Dr. Lynch presented a reso- 
lution requesting the Open Door Emer- 
gency Commission to publish in full the 
proceedings of the convention. The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. Attera 
moment of silent petition, Bishop Foss 
offered fervent prayer, pronounced the 
benediction, and the convention closed. 


Notes 


—The keynote of the convention, as an- 
nounced by the committee, was: “ Difficulties, 
Resources, Possibilities and Obligations for the 
World’s Evangelization.” 


— Rev. E. J. Helms, of Morgan Memorial, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic hearing from the con- 
vention. Few men discern the “signs of the 
times” so unerringly. He always carries con- 
viction when ho speaks. 


— Secretary Leonard just spoke right on witb- 
out any oratorical trickery in presenting the 
“Missionary Society and its Urgent Needs.” 
He made a profouad impression. It was grati- 
fying to see him look so well and speak so 
forcefully. 

—Dr. W. F. Oldham is to the manner born, No 
one appeals to the Methodist public more strong- 
ly, aod yet he talks with the utmost frankness 
and freedom from any resort to oratorical trick- 
ery or dramatic effect. He is a splendid illus- 
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tration of the fact that acceptance of what is 
known as modern Biblical truth does not chill 
in the slightest degree genuine missionary 
ardor. 


— Perhaps no man is so deeply interwoven 
with our missionary work, and so essential to 
its success, as Rev. Dr. J. F. Goucher, and yet 
he is the last man to give the slightest indica- 
tion that he is an important and responsible 
factor in its management. How much we 
missed the presence of that “little woman,’’ 
who was always with him in heart and hand in 
this work, sunny, cheerful and hope-giving. 
The editor never saw him atsuch a gathering 
without her before. *‘ Without her,’ did we 
say? Was she not there with him? 


— Rev. F. H. Morgan,our reporter, was for 
Seven years a successful missionary at Singa- 
pore, and has long known Dr. Uldham, greatly 
to loye and admire him. As the Doctor 
“warmed to his theme” (we present his ad- 
dress in full as one of the best things of the con- 
vention) the reporter was seen to drop his pen 
and his eyes fill with tears. The memories 
which Dr. Oldham awoke quite overcame him. 


—Among New Yorkers on the platform on 
Wednesday morning were Drs. W. I. Haven, 
F. M. North, E. 8. Tipple, and W. F. Anderson. 


— The effort to repress applause at a Metho- 
dist week-day meeting was as unwise as it was 
futile. The audience claimed the right to ex- 
press its approval, and did so with emphasis. 


— Members of our Episcopal Board were con- 
Spicuous by their absence. There may have 
been other Bishops present, but only Bishops 
Foss and Fowler were seen by the writer. 


— Dr.and Mrs. C.’W. Gallagher, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., were seen on the platform Wednes- 
day forenoon. 


— Rey. Dr. William H. Crawford, president of 
Allegheny College, “ woke the arousements ”’ in 
@ most general and effective way. He has made 
a splendid record as a college president. He is 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the epis- 
copacy with much ardor by admiring friends. 

—Seated ou the platform the first evening, 
and an attendant throughout the convention, 
was Dr. ©. C, Bragdon, principal of Lasell Semi- 
nary, one of the most interested hearers. Ihe 
cause of missions — as, indeed, all the causes of 
his church —deeply appeais to bim and re- 
ceives from him most generous support. Here 
isa layman whom our church should magnify, 
and upon whom it should impose its heaviest 
burdens. Busiest of men, he always makes 
time to serve his church, 


—Among tbe editors present were Drs. 
Thomas of the Philadelphia Methodist, Smith 
of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Kelley of 
the Methodist Review, Buckley and Herven of 
the New York Advocate, Gilbert of the Western, 
and Parkhurst of ZION’s HERALD. 


—Dr. EK. M. Taylor, fleld secretary of the 
Missionary Society, occupied a prominent 
place on the platform. He is doing magnificent 
service for the Society, and is in constant de- 
mand, not only in New England, but else- 
where. He is devoting the next few weeks to 
the work in the Middle West, from Buffalo to 
Omaha. He wili address the annual meeting of 
the General Executive Committee of the W. F. 
M.S. in Baltimore the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber,and will then be ready to respond to the 
calls of such of the brethren as may desire bis 
services. 


— Bishop Thoburn always commands atten- 
tion, and his address was listenei to with 
great interest, being punctaated with hearty 
and fervent “‘amens.”’ No one in the whole 
church speaks with such authority and convic- 
tion as Bishop Thoburn. He is a prophet. 
Over and over again he has made statements re- 
garding missions that seemed almost chimer- 
ical—toe enthusiastic utterances of a vision- 
ary; but in nearly every instance his prophe- 
cies have become matters of history. A year 
ago, at Cleveland, people held their breath as 
he stood before them and stated that he expect- 
ed to raise $250,000. And yet they knew the 
man. His faith was contagious, and they be- 
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lieved somehow he would succeed in getting 
it. And it came, and $50,000 more! 


— Dr. Richards convulsed his audience with 
laughter as he drew out of his pockets the en- 
tire outfit ofa human being in Africa. Firsta 
piece of cloth about the size of a bandana hand- 
kerchief, the clothing of a man or woman; a 
bit of bark about 6 by 10 inches, a man’s cos- 
tume; a string of beads, the dress of a native 
woman; and a curious looking instrument. 
Holding the latter out to Bishop Foss, he asked 
him if he could tell him what it was. ‘Some 
sort of a musical instrument,” replied the 
Bishop. “ Well,” said Dr. Richards, “if Mrs. 
Foss should send you out to buy a pocket hand- 
kerchief, and you should return with a musical 
instrument, she would be surprised ;’’ and then 
he showed how one end was used to scrape the 
perspiration from the face and body. The other 
end looked like a coarse wooden comb, which 
an African uses as an “ insect eraser’’ — accord- 
ing to the Doctor. 


—Among the New England delegates 


were: Revs. J. M. Leonard, W. T. Perrin, J. 


H. Mansfield, W. J. Heath and wife, W. A. Luce 
and wife, J.S. Bridgford, C. H. Smith, 8. E. 
Ellis, C. H. Ruoff, W. Il. Ward, J. O. Sherburn, 
W. M. Newton, H. L. Wriston,S. F. Upham, 
Dillon Bronson, F. H. Morgan, B.C. Went- 
worth, J. 8. Thomas, 8, B. Currier, A. H. Webb 
and wife, E.M. Antrim and wife, I. A. Mesler, 
E. H. Boynton, E. P. Phreaner. 


—In opening the convention Wednesday 
morning, Bishop Foss said: “I express the 
Sincere conviction of the entire committee 
when I ask that there be no demorstrations of 
applause such as the clapping of hands, as 
we feel ‘t is detrimental to the interests of the 
convention. I have not, however, heard the 
slightest objection to an occasional hearty, old- 
fashioned, Methodist ‘amen.’” This statement 
was immediately followed by a great chorus 
of laughter and “amens” from all parts of the 
house. 


— One of the busiest men at the convention 
was Dr. F. D. Gamewell, fi.id secretary of the 
Missionary Society, under \ hose wise general- 
ship the convention was hed. 


— The press arrangement~ were in the hands 
of C. H. Fahs, who was must courteous io bis 
treatment of the representut ves of ihe various 
papers. 

— Rev. H. E. Foss, formerly «a beloved pastor 
in the East Maine Conference, is the pas. 
tor of Arch St. Church, the headquarters of the 
convention. 


— Dr. George Heber Joues is from Chemulpo, 
Korea. Dr. Jones has been in Korea since 1887. 
Korea was not entered by missionaries of any 
Protestart denomination until 1884; so Dr. 
Jones has seen the development not only of the 
mission work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but also that of the other Protestant 
denominations, almost from the beginning. 


— Dr. Charlies W. Drees went to Mexico City 
as a missionary in 1874,and became superin- 
tendent of Methodist missions in Mexico in 
1879. From 1880 to 1885, in addition to his other 
work in Mexico, be edited Hi Abogado Cris 
tiano, the official organ of the Methodist Church 
in Mexico. He founded a theological school in 
Puebla, Mexico, in 1875. He became superin- 
tendent ofthe South American Mission in 1887, 
and in 1900 went to Porto Rico as superintend- 
ent of the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that island. No man in Methodism 
has had a wider experience in mission work in 
Latin America. 


— Mr. John R. Mott is best known as the gen- 
eral secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, an organization linking together 
the Student Christian Movements of seventeen 
different countries. Mr. Mott is senior secre- 
tary of the Student Department, International 
Committee of Young Men’s Ciristian Associa- 
tions, Since 1888 he has been chairman of the 
executive committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. During the 
last ten years he has made repeated trips to 
Great Britain and the Continent in order to 
promcte Christian work amoung the students of 
Europe. He bas made one trip around the 
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world, and another to Australia and New Zea. 
land. He is known, also, as the author of 
number of widely circulated books, especially 
on religious life among students and on foreign 
missions. 


— Dr. Erwin H. Richards has been a mission. 
ary in East Central Africa for twenty-three 
years. His work has been for the most part jp 
the Portuguese District of Inhamobane. W ven 
he went among the natives of this region they 
had no written language whatsoever. He has 
reduced both the Tonga and Sheetswa languages 
to writing, and has translated the New Lesta- 
ment into the latter, the manuscript of which is 
now being put through the press by the Amer}. 
can Bible Society. 


— The missionary exhibit wss the most com. 
plete and interesting yet made There were 
curios from the various fields, with photo- 
graphs, literature, weapons, and articles of 
domestic use. Curious hats, s 10e4, pipes, cloth. 
ing, metal mirrors, and idols were shown and 
their uses explained to the curious throngs by 
the missionaries in charge. 


— Among the missionaries present were: Dr. 
J. L. Humphrey and wife, retired, from India ; 
Dr. Henry L. Jackson end wife, Tirhoot, India; 
Rev. S. S. Dease, Bareiliy, Lndia; Rev, Geo. 
Hewes and wife, Budaon, India; Rev. W. H. 
Stephens, Bombay, India; Dr. D. S. Spencer, 
Tokyo, Japan ; Miss Agnex Me Allister, Africa ; 
Dr. E. H. Richards, Africa; Rev. J. R Denyes 
and wife, Malaysia ; Rev. W. G. Shellabear and 
wife, Malaysia; Mrs. Elia D. Appenzeller, 
Korea ; Rev. Geo. Heber Jones, Korea; Rey. 
Jas. Simester, China. 
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New England Branch Annual 


On Oct. 13-15, in the People’s Temple, Boston, 
occurred the 34th annual meeting of the New 
England Branch, An unusually large number 
of delegates and officers were present, and the 
meeting throughout was marked for its spirit 
of love and Christian fraternity. 

On Tuesday afternoon came the meeting of 
the executive board and Conference and district 
secretaries, followed by an informal reception 
tendered by our Branch corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Mary E. Holt, to visiting delegates. 

The regular business of the anniversary began 
on Wedvesday morning, when the various de- 
partments of the work in turn received their 
share of attention. The word all along the line 
was “forward,” coupled with the plea for 
greater loyalty and more active service. 

On Wednesday afternoon Miss Florence Nich- 
ols, of Lucknow College, India, was’ present: 
She emphasized in her address the value of 
education in doing the best missionary work. 

A Round Table, most ably conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth Northup, was a feature of the con- 
vention, and the subjects of a paid organizer, 
of the usefulness of 7'he Study, the thank-offer- 
ing, and the development of work among our 
young people, received due consideration. 

At the anniversary exercises 0n Wednesday 
evening a large number listened with profit to 
the address of Mrs. Laura Wheeler Moore, of 
Bassim, india. She sought to enlist more fully 
our interest in the Christless, joyless millions 
of that country, wno are longing and waiting 
for the story of the Gospel. A solo by Miss 
Gertrude Holt, of Somerville, delighted all. 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Wilkinson, of Folts Institute, 
Herkimer, N. ¥., was the last speaker. The in- 
stitution stands for training in Bible study, 
comparison of religions, and modern kinder- 
garten methods, and is toour missionary work 
what West Point and Annapolis are to our 
army and vavy. She boped the time was not 
far distant when the General Executive Board 
would require that all missionary candidates 
should have at least one year’s training in this 
school. 

The ballot for officers and members of the 
executive committee resulted in an unusual 
number of changes. The general officers as 
elected are as follows: President, Mrs. John 
Legg, Worcester; first vice-president, Miss 
Louise Manning Hodgkins, Auburndale; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Charles E. Mann, 
Malden; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Holt, 4 Berwick Park, Boston ; correspond- 
ing secretary emeritus, Mrs. L. A. Alderman, 
Hyde Park ; home secretary, Miss Clementina 
Butler, Newton Centre; secretary of young 
woman’s work, Mrs. C. 8S. Nutter, St. Albans, 
Vt. ; secretary of children’s work, Mrs. Geo. F. 
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Durgin, Roslindale; secretary of literature, 
Mrs. Dillon Bronson, Brookline; treasurer, 
Mrs. B. T. Williston, Somerville; editor of 
Quarterly, Miss Clara M. Cushman, Newton. 
On Thursday time was devoted to reports and 
business. Miss Clara M. Cushman conducted 
the Standard Bearers’ hour. She gave the his- 
tory of the inception of this work among young 
people, and told of its marvelous growth. The 
report was fu)l of enthusiasm and suggestion 
for future usefulness. An address by Miss Elsie 
Sites was much enjoyed. She plead for greater 
intelligence on missionary subjects among our 
women and young people, and said in the lan- 
guage of another tbat “ Indifference is only an- 
other name for ignorance, and that information 
is inspiration.” Her sister, Mrs. Rutb Sites 
Brown, was introduced and spoke briefly. A 
high tribute of appreciation was expressed in 
the resolutions presented to the retiring officers 
by Miss Charlotte A. Richardson for their 
prayerful and painstaking services, and a 
hearty salutation was extended to the officers 
elect, whose efficiency and devotion have for 
many years marked their lives. 

This 34th anniversary closed with the double 
inspiration which comes in the first place from 
having had its sessions in our magnificent me- 
tropolis, and in the second place from ‘the con- 
sciousness that;janother forceful blow bad been 
given by our women to the iron chains of igno- 
rance and superstition that bind the necks of 
heathen women. 


ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 





A Beautiful Memorial 


HE Methodist Episcopal Church ot Co- 
lumbia Falls, Maine, has been greatly 
enriched and beautified by the erection ofa 
splendid memorial window executed at the 
ateliers ot Redding, Baird & Co. of Boston. 
The window, which is ot large size and cir- 
cular in torm, is placed in the chancel over 
the pulpit, and is erected by Mrs. O. A. 
Good win in loving memory ot her husband, 
Rev. Othello A. Goodwin, a former pastor 
ot this church, being appointed May 1, 1901, 
and serving faithfully until his death, Jan- 
uary 29,1903. The window has fora cen- 
tral feature a head of Christ, this being a 
reproduction of the celebrated painting by 
Hotmannin the Munich Gallery, and tor 
rendition and richness of coloring is a mas- 
terpieve. About this is a treloil of beauti- 
jul turquoise blue, the places between this 
and the outlying circle being filled with the 
matchless ruby granite,deep and rich in 
tone. The wide border which encircles the 
window is filled with graceful, undulating 
scroll ornament in splendid shades of Nile 
green, golden amber and seal brown, these 


ground tone is a rich amber opalescent, 
subdued and restful tothe eye. An outer 
border of deep marbled blue and brown 
opal is studded at intervals with jewels of 
alternating spherical and diamond torm in 
rich amber and glowing ruby, forming an 
exceedingly rich effect. Narrow bands of 
delicately veined pink, soft Cloisonne blue 
and light Roman green opal contribute to 
the general color symphony. At the top of 
the window in the scroll border is an in- 
scription plate of rich mauveand delicate 
green Opal, inscribed as follows: “ Pastor, 
1901-1908.” A similur plate at the base bears 
the inscription: ‘‘In Memoriam, Othello 
A. Goodwin, 1867-1903.” For the lettering 
upon the inscription plates a special process 
has been utilized in the rendering whereby 
the inscription may be read either by day 
or night, a feature especially desirable and 
noteworthy, and peculiar alone to the firm 
of Redding, Baird & Co., which has used 
every means pussible to make this beauti- 
ful window a splendid example of the 
glass-workers’ art, and the results show a 
memorial window ot the highest order of 
excellence. 


Mission Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


HE Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1819. The first foreign missionary was 
Melville B. Cox, who arrived in Liberia, 
Africa, in 1833. Since this beginning, work 
has been organized in Liberia, Angola, Por- 
tuguese East Atrica, Rhodesia, and Madeira 
Islands, in Africa; Burma, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, and Malay Peninsula, in 
Asia; Bulgaria, Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland, in Europe; Argentine Repub- 
lic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru 
and Uraguay,in South America; Mexico, 
Philippine Islands, and Borneo. Mission 
work is carried on in the United States 
among Bohemians, Chinese, Finns, French, 
Germans, Indians, Italians, Japanese, Ne- 
groes, Portuguese, Scandinavians, Spanish- 
speaking peoples, and Welsh. 

During 1902 the Missionary Society ex- 
pended $735,981.91 tor foreign missions, and 
$482,810.82 tor domestic missions. 

The latest statistics show that there are 
in the foreign field 30 Annual Conferences, 
469 missionaries, 851 native ordained 





preachers, 201,288 members, 1,210 churches 
and chapels, 10 theological schools, 58 high 
schools, 1,118 other day schools, and 4,196 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Alton. — Visits at Alton and West Oldtown 
found the people in full sympathy with their 
pastor and his work. Finances are in a hope- 
ful condition. We had a visit with that old vet- 
eran of the Cross, Rev. 8S. M.Small, sick for more 
than a year. Peopie are kindly remembering 
him and his estimable wife, and the memories 
of old days and the thought of old victories are 
sweet. I am sure God very sweetly blesses those 
who lay down their work. 


Atkinson. — A Sunday spent here was one of 
pleasure and, we trust, of profit. A new mem- 
ber has joined the family of Rev. Harry Lee — 
a@ son, now about five weeks old. Rev. W.A. 
Meservey, holding asupernumerary relation, is 
a help tothe work. He is supplying now in the 
Union Church for the Free Baptists of the 
town. 


Sangerville. — The Sangervilie quarterly con- 
ference had to be given up on account of Rev. 
8. K. Lidstone’s funeral. 


Brownville and Henderson. — One evening ap- 
pointment had to be given up, and the pastor, 
Rev. Charles Rogers, filled the gap by preach- 
ing. Old bills are being paid, and good work is 
being done. Pastor Rogers has visited every 
family in the Henderson part of the charge, re- 
gardiess of religious affiliations. He is every- 
where well received. 


Evansville and Brownington are prospering de- 
spite very great losses in the way of removals. 
The Jacob Gray family, long known as stanch 
supporters of Methodism at Evansville, are re- 
moving to Sheffield, Mrs. Gray’s early home. 
This makes a beavy drain on the working foice 
in the church, Sunday-school and choir. But 
the gaps in the ranks are being filled, and twelve 
are reported to be ready for full connection at 
the next visit of the elder, Oct. 4. Rev. C. J. 
Brown is the hard-working and successful pas- 
tor. 


Lincoln. — A brief telegram appeared in the 
HERALD announcing the drowning of Rev. S. 
K. Lidstone. The search for the body was 
truitiess until Sunday, Uct. 4, when it rose to 
the surface of the water. The writer 1s in- 
formed that the physician who examined the 
remains said the man was dead before he en- 
tered the water. If so, death was from heart 
disease. Fuvueral services were held in the 
church at Lincoln on Tuesday afternoon. The 
presiding elder and Revs. W. W. Ogier, W. J. 
Yates, E. 8. Burrill, J. H. Barker, D. B. Phelan, 
H. W. Norton, and Myr, Graves, the resident 
Free Baptist minister, were present to assist in 
the service, The “ Odd Fellows” and “ Re- 
bekahs” attended in a body. The church sus- 
tains a severe loss. The work was beginning to 
prosper in an unusual degree. Mrs. Lidstone 
took the body with her to be buried in Massa- 
chusetts near the two children there interred. 
A workman has laid down his tools to answer 
the call, “Come up higher.” Who will carry 
forward the work? BRIGGS. 


Rockland District 


Personal. — On account of much district itin- 
erating our reports have failen behind. But 
the work bas been going on, and that is the 
more important consideration witbout doubt. 
Sickness in our family circle at Cor ish has 
taken our time, too. We are glad to report that 
the sick are gaining. Now we propose to “ad 
vance the district news,’ and catch up with 
ourself in the district work. 


Wiscasset. — Rev. G. G. Winslow, with the 
courage of a man with a much younger body, 
presses the interests of Zion on this charge. 
The Epworth League, which for a long time 
had been in a state of coma, has been resusci- 
tated, and gives encouraging promise of life. 
The Sunday-schools are doing weil. Two bun- 
dred books have been secured for the Sunday- 
school library at Birch Point. A needed vaca- 
tion was granted the pastor at the second quar- 
terly conference. Since our visit a fire has de- 
stroyed the commodious hotel in the village. 
lf reports be true, there are places in Wiscasset 
where fire would have done less damage and 
much more good. But,on the whole, the tem- 
pernnce forces in Maine are scoring refreshing 
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victories. There is still room for improve- 
ment. 


Dresden and South Dresden.— Rev. F. W. 
Brooks, highly esteemed by all his people, is 
faithfully at work in the midst of a people not 
marsed for church-attending proclivities. The 
“remnant” that faithfully stand by have sea- 
sons of refreshing as they wait upon the Lord; 
and as their strength is renewed they and their 
pastor gain courage to “‘ press with vigor on.” 
How often we need the encouragement: “ My 
word sPall not return unto Me void.” 


Damariscotta and Damariscotia Milis.— No 
appointment at the last session of our Confer- 
ence gave better satisfaction than that of Rev. 
J. W. Day to this charge. Mutual esteem is felt 
by pastor and people. Temporary repairs have 
been made in the vestry of the church, vastly 
improving it xs a place of worship. Many 
tokens indicate a growing and deepening 
church life. 


Boothbay Harbor.—Witb characteristic en- 
ergy Rev. J. W. Gray keeps his time busy. The 
Sunday routine is: Preaching, thrice; Sunday- 
school class, twice; Epworth League meeting, 
once. The congregations continue large. The 
social services are excellent, A sbed and stable 
have been built in connection with the parson- 
age and paid for. This, with other improve- 
ments, has cost $150. The Epworth League has 
purchased anthem books for the choir. The 
Junior League has been reorganized with 41 
members,and is being drilled ia memorizing 
Scripture. Three weeks’ vacation was granted 
the pastor at the second quarterly conference. 


Hast Boothbay. ~— We found Rev. Thomas W. 
Hunter rejoicing in the recovered health of Mrs. 
Hunter— who has been seriously ill since 
our last writing—and looking forward to 
the gaining of victories in the work of the 
church. The people feel that, with an excellent 
preacher and his helpful wife, the strong con- 
gregations and aggressive life of the pasttwo 
years in the church will continue and still in- 
crease. 


Sheepscot Circuit. — Rey. Charles F. Smith 
finds sufficient work to occupy histime. Three 
Sunday-schools are in fairly prosperous condi- 
tion. Three persons have been received into the 
chureh from probation. Endeavor was being 
made to raise $100 for the Deaconess Hospital 
in Boston. One person subscribed $25 for 
this end. To the splendid treatment received 
in this hospital Mrs. Smith feels she owes her 
Jife. All bonor to such an institution! Is it not 
worthy the gifts of all who can give? 


China and Palermo.—Great pleasure con- 
tinues to be expressed at the appointment ot 
Rev. F. W. Towle to this charge. Every de- 
partment of church work is looking up. The 
average attendance at services continually in- 
ereases. The spiritual life is gnaining. Mr. 
Towle finds a good lieutenant in Rev. Elias 
W ixson, the oldest class-leader on the district, 
and, so far as we know, in the Conference. Hia 
life record covers more than fourscore years. 
For more than balf a hundred of these this aged 
brother has been a lively local preacher and 
class-leader. Rev. Daniel Wentworth, another 
loval preacher, has been laid aside for some 
months by sickness, but as we saw him during 
a door-yard call we were glad to find him im- 
proving in heaith, Mrs. D. P. Thompson, 
widow of one of our preachers of honored mem- 
ory, feeble in body and unable to get to serv- 
ices, still feels the interest of a live soul in all 
the interests of ber church. It is a joy to call 
upon these servants and handmaidens of God 
who, though their days of active service are 
past, stiJl earnestly rejoice in all the triumphs 
of the Cross. 


Unity and Troy.— There were not preachers 
enough to go round, so this charge was unfor- 
tunatety left without a pastor. Yet it has been 
fortunately though variously supplied with 
preaching through the snmmer. Revs. J. C. 
Lamb, of Troy, T. 8. Ross, of Newport, W. U. 
Ross, of Swampscott, Mass.,and H. E. Dunnack, 
of Augus‘a, have been among the preachers. 
“Great was the company cf those that pub- 
lished it.” But for one charge one preacher is 
better than many when one can be obtained. 
At the second quarter'y conference unanimous 
desire was expressed that Rev. T. 8S. Ros, of 
Newport, should be appointed to the charge. 
We have written Mr. Ross to this effect, and 
hope that he will accept the appointment. 

T. F. J. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Portiand, Congress Street. — The pastor, Rey. 
W.S. Bovard, for the present declines al! out. 
side invitations for lectures and public ag. 
dresses, giving his entire time to revival work. 
Union services have been planned with the 
First Baptist Church, of which Rev. Bowley 
Green is pastor. May God place His seal upon 
this united effort of these two churches! 


Deaconess Home. — The friends of this instity- 
tion will be delighted to learn that Mrs. H. Ida 
Benson, ot Rhode Island, has consented to be- 
come matron of the Home. She has proved 
herself to be a skilled manager in this peculiar 
work, having developed the Deaconess Homes 
in San Francisco and tn Des Moines, putting 
them in the front rank among these organiza. 
tions in our church. She will take charge of the 
work about Christmas time. Our two dea- 
conesses, Miss Santee and Miss Totten, are ip 
‘labors abundant” among the churches, hay- 
ing been booked abead into the new year. Miss 
Robinson, of Chestnut Street Church, and Miss 
Ball, of Congress Street, who recently went to 
Washington, D. C., to attend the Lucy Webb 
Hayes National Training School, were tendered 
a@ royal reception at the Home by the young 
people of these two churches. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were given bythe pastor, to which the 
two young ladies appropriately responded. A 
social hour followed, during which retresh- 
ments were served. Cc. B. W. 


Lewiston District 


South Waterford. — Rev. J. B. Howard has 
been suoplying here, to the delight of the peo 
ple. A flourishing Sunday-school has been sus- 
tained. Faithful pastoral work has been done. 





SPOILED CHILDREN 


Usually Make Sickly Men and 
Women. 


The “spoiled ” child usually makes a 
weak, sickly man or woman because such 
a youngster has its own way about diet and 
eats and drinks things that are unfitted for 
any stomach and sickness results, 

“Twas always a delicate, spoiled child, 
and my parents used to let me drink coffee 
because I would cry for it,” says a tieorgia 
young woman. “ When [ entered school 
my nervousness increased and my parents 
thought it was due to my going to school 
so they took me out again. But I did not 
get any better and my beadaches got 
worse and weakened me so that I was un- 
fit tor any duty. Sometimes I would go a 
whole day without any other nourishment 
than a cup of coffee. 

** Last spring I had a bad attack of the 
Grippe and when I recovered I found that 
coffee nauseated. me so I could not drink it 
and even a jew swallows would cause a 
terrible burning in my stomach. It was at 
this time that a friend who had been much 
benefited by the use of Postum suggested 
that I try this tood drink. I found it simply 
delicious and have used it ever since and 
the results speak tor themselves. I have 
gained 12 pounds and my nerves are as 
steady as any one’s. 

“TIT consider myself well and strong and 
I make it a point now to take a cup of 
Postum with a cracker or two as soon as [ 
come home from school in the atternoon. 
Postum with crackers or a biscuit makes 
my luncheon. It certainly saved my life 
tor I know coftee would have killed me in 
time had I continued drinking it. 

*T have a young girl friend, a stenog- 
rapher, who declares nothing strengthens 
and reireshes her like Postum and she has 
a little oil stove in her office and makes a 
cup of Postum at noontime, I have recom- 
mended this wonderful beverage to many 
ot my friends who know what it has done 
for me.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, “ The Road to Well- 
ville.” 
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mr. Howard bas found a pleasant bome in the 
family of W. K. Hamlin, Esq. (bis family are 
sti! in Vermont.) This church has a fund of 
ey), the interest Of which is used for the sup- 
port of preaching. Mr. Howard's heaith is very 
much improved. It is uncertain whether or 
pot preaching will be continued duving the 
winter. Tbe parsonage is rented. 


yweden. —Sunday, Sept. 27, was threatening 
iy tue morning, rainy in the afternoon, and 
there was @ thunderstorm in the evening. 
guere are really some hills between South 
Waterford and Sweden! Oo the steep slope of 
one of them lives @ large family of Sandersons, 
relatives of the late Rey. Aaron Sanderson, 
who was born in this old farm house. For 
many years be was a leading member of our 
Conference, and was honored in many ways by 
nis brethren. He was a genial apd lovable 
map. We are told that whenever he had an 
appointment to preach in his native town the 
large church was full. Rev. E. F. Doughty is 
supplying here in addition to his own large 
charge. We administered the sacrament of 
tbe Lord’s Supper, assisted by Rev. J. B. How- 
ard, to quitea@ good number of communicants. 
To show how many of our country towns are 
being depleted, let us cite this instance: A 
brother who took us from Sweden to Fryeburg 
—a young man—said that when his grand- 
mother was a school-girl there were 60 scholars 
in the district ; and now there are not only no 
scholars, but nota single dwelling-house is left 
standing! 


Fryeburg and Stowe. — We were booked in the 
evening for Fryeburg ‘‘Harbor;”’ but we re- 
garded the thunder-storm as a merciful dispen- 
sation, for two sermons and a iong ride over 
such bills was a good day’s work. On Monday 
evening @ jaitbful few came to the service in 
Stowe. Rev. E. F. Doughty is baving good 
cougregations, good social meetings, and a 
good Sunday-school. The people speak very 
kindly of him as a minister and a man. Mrs. 
Doughty is equally popular. She is now not 
only astudent in music, but also gives lessons 
on the piuno. 


Brunswick. — Things are moving very pleas- 
aptly in this old college town. The attendance 
at class-meeting bas improved decidedly. A 
few bave manifested a desire to be saved. The 
reiation between pastor and people is most cor- 
dial. The social meetings are not so largely 
attended as they ought to be, but they are sea- 
sons of spiritual interest and profit. Both the 
church and parsonage will soon receive new 
coats of paint. Kev. W. P. Merrill hopes to 
form an Epworth League in the near future; 
one was formerly in working order. Nothing 
seems to go with a great rusb here excepting 
the students of Bowdoin College. They do have 
some rushing times! It is a fact worthy of note 
that here are three effective Methodist minis- 
iers who took to themselves wives here in 
Brunswick: Prof. H.C. Sheldon, of the Boston 
School of Theo. ogy ; Rev. J. B. Lapham, of Oak- 
jand; and Rev. W. B. Dukeshire, of Orono — 
and they all went outside of the pale of the 
Methodist Church. We suppose this is a juastiti- 
able way of proselyting. 


North Auburn.--A fine congregation was 
present, Sanday morning, Oct.4. On the pre- 
ceding evening ail the reports were encourag- 
ing, excepting tbe request of the pastor, Rev. C. 
H. B. Seliger, to be released from his work here 
the remainder of the year. He is pursuing his 
Studies at Bates College, and finds it too hard to 
live so far away. He has moved tc Lewiston, 
and is at present supplying for the Free Bap- 
lists at Barkerville, Lewiston, and at Greene. 
Un Tuesday evening, Oct. 6, the people gave 
Mr. and Mrs, Seliger a delightful farewell recep- 
tion, Very pleasant things are said of both of 
them, 


Empire. — We were with this people on the 
afternoon und evening of Uct. 4. They have 
had no pastor this Conference year, and are 
hoping that some different arrangement of the 
work will be made another year. The Sunday 
evening social service was a season of interest. 
Mrs. Howard M, Dunn, the Sunday-school su- 

erintendent, bas been very critically ill with 
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appendicitis, but seems now to be on the road 
to health. 


West Cumberiand and South Gray. — Rev. W. 
H. Congdon sees much to encourage him in bis 
work. Special services have been heid at South 
Gray, with a good interest. Rev. W. 8. Jones, 
Db. D.,and the elder assisted. Similiar services 
are to be held on the other part of the charge. 
For tweaty Sundays the offerings averaged 
$6.25 a Sunday. Former pastors will recognize 
this as very good. Other improvements are in 
progress on the parsonage premises. Tbe pas- 
tor has purchased a bouse and a small lot of 
land in the vicinity, and contemplates making 
a home bere some day. 


Cumberland and Fa!lmouth.—The church at 
Falmouth “ Foreside”’ sadly needs repairing ; 
but it is not Methodist property, and yet it is 
for the exclusive use of the Methodists. The 
owners do nol seem willing to make any exten- 
sive repairs, and so our church is handicapped. 
it is like a weak team working in a weaker har- 
ness. One head is enough ; a two headed ani- 
mal isa monster. The edifice is on a beautiful 
lot near the parsonage, but the quarterly con- 
ference took action favoring the purchase of an- 
other lot and the erection of a new church. 
Rev. F. K. Beem is much interested in the 
enterprise, and has thus taken steps to find out 
the measure of interest among the people. 
Finances are well up, and things are moving 
as pleasantly as usual. The pastor’s mother, 
whose home is in Ohio, is making him a pro- 
tracted visit. 


Napies.— More than twenty bright young 
peopie have entered upon a religious life, and 
the church has been greatly quickened and the 
community deeply stirred. Rev. H. E. McFar- 
lane, the pastor, thinks highly of the efficiency 
of Evangelist Cozens and his fellow-worker. 


Lewiston, Park Sit.—The vestries have been 
put in fine condition — new windows, paint and 
paper, the furnace aud gas fixtures gilded, new 
curtains at the windows, also a new toilet room. 
It is as comely and inviting a vestry as need be 
for social meetings and the Sunday-school. The 
cost was $240. Key. A. A. Lewis bas found the 
Ladies’ Aid a great factor in these improve- 
ments. 


Lewiston, Hammond St. — Miss Totten, a dea- 
coness from Portland, has been working in the 
interest of this church for a month. She not 
only visits among the people, but also helps in 
special evening services, Rev. G. D. Holmes 
has made a large place for himself in the 
church, and other pastors and people recognize 
him as an able and faithful worker. He 
preaches at various outposts. 


Personal.—On a recent Sunday Hon. John 
Sherwin Crosby, of New York, spoke both 
morning and evening in the Auburn church, of 
which his brother, Rev. J. T. Crosby, is pastor, 
to the edification of the large congregations 
present. 

Mrs. J. O. Newton, whose sad death by drown- 
ing recently occurred at Kent’s Hil), was the 
only daughter of Mr. and .Mrs. W. W. Denning. 
of East Poland. Mr. Denning 1s the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and Mrs. Den- 
ning is the president of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
at Minot. A. 8. L. 





W. F. M. 8.— The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of Lewiston District held its semi- 
annual convention at Beacon St. Church, 
Bath, Oct. 7, Miss Julia Jackson, the president, 
in the chair. Toe devotional service was led by 
Mrs. H. P. Healey, of Bath. The address of wel- 
come was given by Alice May Douglas, and the 
response by Mrs. 8. D. Thomas, of Lewiston. 
The roll-call was conducted by Mrs. D. B. Holt, 
ot Bath. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Miss Julia Jack- 
son, Bath ; secretary, Miss Alice May Dougias, 
Bath ; treasurer, Mrs. S. D. Thomas, Lewiston ; 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Meserve, Lewiston. 
The address of the convention was by Mrs. 
Howard Clifford, of South Portland. She con- 
fined herself to the subject of India, and for an 
hour hejd the closest of attention by her con- 
densed and inleresting remarks. During the 
day solos were rendered by Miss Annie Robie 
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Hair Vigor. Your gray hair shows you 
should use it. 





Keep young. 1.weifaceu: 
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YOUR PHYSICAL SALVATION 


Never neglect constipation. [t means toe 
much misery and piling up of disease for all 
parts of the body. Death ofien starts with con- 
Stipation. The clogging of the bowels forces 
poison through the intestines into the blood. 
A}l sorts of diseases commence that way. Most 
common complaints are dyspepsia, indigestion, 
catarrh of the stomach, liver complaint, kidney 
trouble, headaches, etc. The bowels must be 
relieved, but not with cathartics or purgatives. 
They weaken and aggravate the disease. Your 
physical salvation lies in using Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine instead. It is a toni¢ 
laxative of the highest order. It builds up and 
adds new strength and vigor. It assists the 
bowels to move themselves naturally and 
healthfully without medicine. One small dose 
a day will cure any case, and remove the cause 
ofthe trouble. It is not a patent nostrum nor 
liquor. The list of ingredients goes with every 
package, with explanation of theiraction. t it 
not simply a temporary relief, it is a permanen 
cure. Try it. A free sample bottle for the ask 
ing. Send for the sample to-day. Address 
Vernal Remedy Co., 52 Seneca Blig., Buffal¢ 
N.Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 








and Mrs. Milton H. Douglas, both of Bath. 
A picnic dinner was enjoyed by the delegates, 
the entertaining auxiliary serving coffee.} 


ALICE MAY DOUGLAS, Sec. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Cambridge District 


Lowell. — But little has been written of this 

city with its more than 100,000 people and its 
five Methodist churches. The secular press has 
told much of the great and prolonged strixe, 
and of the great disaster attendant upon “ the 
explosion ” which wrought death and havoc in 
ite wake, but the church items have been 
meagre in the extreme. The city has largely 
recovered from its misfortunes, and business 
seems again on a solid basis. 
Methodism in the city does not come to the 
front as we could wish. The Baptists and Oon- 
gregationalists are manifestly in the lead; 
nevertheless, we are at present making sub- 
stantial gain. The introduction of foreign help 
in the mills, and the removal of many to the 
suburbs of the city, have seriously affected the 
“down town” churches. Inthe jadgment of 
many, Methodism would be strengthened by 
the closing up of Central Church (which has 
bad an honorable career and seems to have 
served its purpose) and the uniting of St. Paul's 
and Worthen St. Churches in a new cathedral 
structure in a new and central location. Such 
a@ move would give prestige to Methodism and 
greatly enlarge its sphere of operation. But, 
alas ! it is bard to find, in “ the powers that be,”’ 
that sweep of vision and power of prophecy 
that leads to action, anda few old pilgrims can 
scarce bear the thought of leaving a building 
which furnishes so many hallo wed associations. 
The Ventralvilie Church, a new brick structure 
witb stone trimmings, is the only chureb we 
have that is modern tn architecture and appli- 
ances. The various churches and pastors are 
working together in much barmony, and the 
attendanenr and interest are quite gratifying. 


St. Paul’s.— This church has recently added 
one of the largest and finest pipe organs in the 
State, has made extensive altar improvements, 
and carpeted the spacious audience-room 
throughout. The Ladies’ Society, under the 
leadership of Mrs. 8. T. Brown, deserves mention 
for the purt taken in these improvements. The 
pastor, Rev. George B. Dean, is in great favor 
with his people, and is active in all lines of 
cbureb work. 

Worthen St. —The pastor, Rev. J. F. Allen, is 
encouraged by an increase of interest on the 
part of his people. Good congregations and a 
deepening of religious life point to one of the 
best years of the five he has spent in the city. 


Highlands Church. — Rev. B, F. Kingsley has 
been well received and is taking bold witha 
firm grasp. At present he is holding a series of 
meetings which bid fair to greatly strengthen 
his society. His church, like that at Central- 
ville, is finely located, and is attended by peo- 
ple who for the most part own their homes and 
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are permanent. The building itself needs reno- 
vation. 


Central Church. — Rev. Alfred Woods, the 
pastor, is doing his best to strengthen “ the 
things that remain.” This church, once a 
stronghold of Methodism, bas suffered greatly 
by the outgoing of many whose ideas of holiness 
arejpeculiar to themselves and by a change in 
employees in the great mills. No one similarly 
situated could do more than Mr. Woods is do- 
ing.@ He has the respect and love of his church 
andjthe sympathy of his brethren in his heroic 
efforts to sustain the church and its ordi- 
nances. 


Centralville. — This newest enterprise is not 
without its history of adventure and struggle. 
At the present writing conditions are as favor- 
able as they ever have been, and al) depart- 
ments of the church show unusual activity. 
The pastor, Rev. F. M. Pickles,and his bright, 
earnest and hopeful members, are pushing for 
victory, and expect it. The recent rally of all 
the Leagues of the city in this church made an 
inspiring audience, and Dr. John D. Pickles, of 
St. John’s Church, South Boston, delivered a 
masterly address on ‘“ Characteristics of the 
True Epworth Leaguer.” The coming of Dr. J. 
F.. Berry and his ministry in the city are antici- 
pated with pleasure by church people, and es- 
pecially by Epworth Leaguers. ALPHA. 





Boston District 


Milford. — Rev. R. E. Bisbee was one of the 
speakers selected by the managers of the Gas- 
ton cam paign to advocate his election as govern- 
or. His invitation came in a persona) letter 
from William A. Gaston. Mr. Bisbee declined 
the invitation in a letter, saying: “I very much 
regret that I am obliged to say that I do not 
have the confidence in the Democratic Party of 
Massachusetts which I once had, and I am 
therefore compelled to decline the invitation. 
I once hoped the Democratic Party would be- 
come the party of the people, but that hope has 
grown very dim.” This decision greatly grati- 
fies his church and many friends in the com- 
munity. 


Wesley Memorial Church, West Rozbury.— The 
church fair just closed was unusually success- 
ful, over $900 being raised. The people of all de- 
nominations shared in the event, and the whole 
community rejoices in so grand a result. 


Lynn District 


Lynn, St. Paul’s.— Over six hundred were in 
attendance at the Sunday-school Rally Day. 
The superintendent, Mr. Moody, is putting in 
Operation several new plans for increasing the 
attendance and efficiency of the school. Mon- 
day evening the pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, 
entertained his class of sixty members at the 
parsonage. The young men’s movement is en- 
couraging, and plane are being made for fit- 
ting up excellent quarters for their meetings. 
Sunday, Oct. 4, the pastor received 3 on proba- 
tion, two of them being a father and mother 
whose two children were baptized in the same 
service. Seekers come to the altar at nearly 
every Friday and Sunday night service. 


Lynn District Preachers’ Meeting. — The 
preachers of Lynn District are arranging to 
hold a ** Quiet Day,” similar to the one recently 
held at Harvard St. Church, Cambridge. This 
meeting will be held at Lafayette St. Church, 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE 


A complete medicine and tonic for immedi- 
ate relief and absolute cure of Chronic Stoma h 
Troubles, Flatulency, Constipation, Liver and 
a Congestion, inflammation of Biadder, 
and tarrh of Mucous Membranes. When 
used for the cure of Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
and female troubles, it cures to stay cured, and 
promotes healthand vigor. One tablespoonful, 
once a ,» establishes a perfect cure and is a 
wonderful tonic for the ae nee and nerves, 
and purifies and enriches the bi Seventy- 
five cents at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual 
dollar size, but atrial bottle wili be sent free and 
me may to every reader of ZION’s HERAL? who 
wri for itto Drake Formula Co., Lake and 
Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Ill. Simply send your 
name and address with request for one botile of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine, prepaid, free of charge. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


We huve some excellent Fountain Pens, 
taken in payment for advertising, such as 
usually sell for $2and $3, and we offer them as 
Jong as they last for 75c. each. 


ZIon’s HERALD Office, 
386 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Salem, on Thursday, Oct. 29. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., and 2 and 7.30 ep. M. The ladies of the 
church will furnish dinner and tea. The pre- 
siding elder and the pastor at Lafayette St. are 
arranging the program. The members of the 
district are urged to attend, and others are in- 
vited. 

Lynn, Trinity. — The outlook for this church 
is cheering to pastor and people. Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 11, the South Boston Praying Band as- 
sisted the pastor, Rev. William Full, and six 
young men came forward for prayers. Special 
services began last Sunday, with the Canadian 
evangelist, Rev. Mr. Dunnett, assisting. 


Worcester and Vicinity 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Owing to a stormy day, 
the Preachers’ Meeting at Webster, Oct. 12, was 
not very wellattended. However, most of the 
papers were read. Those who took part were: 
Rev. A. C. Skinner, “Structure of the Penta- 
teuch;” Rev. J. W. Fulton, “ Pastoral Visita- 
tion ;” and Rev. W. Wignall, **The Problem of 
the Country Church.” Rev. A. R. Nichols, of 
Cherry Valley, served as secretary pro tem. 


Revival Meetings.— Revival meetings are still 
in progress in Laurel Street and Park Avenue 
Churches. For three weeks in Laurel St. the 
preaching was done by visiting brethren and 
the pastor, the visitors being Revs. J. W. Ful- 
ton, Coral St., Worcester; A. W. L. Nelson, of 
Cochituate; C. E. Spaulding, of Fitchburg ; 
Alexander Dight, of Natick; Dr. N. T. Whita- 
ker, of South Framingham; Dr. 8S. M. Dick, of 
Trinity Church, Worcester; G. H. Cheney, of 
Clinton ; and K. L. Mills, of Upton. On Sunday, 
Oct. Ll, Rev. N. W. Deveneau began an engage- 
ment. He has preached for one week with 
good effect. The meetings have been extended 
another week. The meetings at Park Avenue 
began the first week in October, and will prob- 
ably run allthe month. Evangelist William J. 
Cozens is assisting the pastor, Rev. A. C. Skin- 
ner. There have been results in both churches, 
but. a definite statement will be reserved until 
later. A. 8. G. 


Springtield District _ 


Orange. — Rally day was observed at this 
church, Oct. 4. The pastor, Rev. James Suther- 
land, preached an appropriate and impressive 
sermon in the morning. The Sunday-school 
hour was devoted to a platform meeting, at 
which several officers and teachers gave fitting 
addresses, and to a roli-call to which fully 200 
responded. The church was prettily decorated 
for the occasion, and special music was pro- 
vided. On Monday evening a well-attended 
rally social was held, at which the pastor gave 
an address. Music and recitations, cake and 
coffee, enlivened the occasion. 


Weatfield. — Rev. Charles E. Davis has been 
in attendance at the Philadelphia Missionary 
Convention discharging his duties as chairman 
of the conference of ** Conference and District 
Secretaries.” 


Asbury, Springfield. — Rally day was ob- 
served, Sept. 27. Mr. H. M. Burr, of the Y. M. C. 
A. Training School, addressed the Sunday- 
school, and an offering was taken for the 
Preachers’ Aid fund. The pastor, Rev. H. L. 
Wriston, is preparing a class of probationers 
for reception into the church by a series of lec 
tures, and the Young People’s Bible class has 
begun a course of eight studies with the pastor 
as teacher. Ost. ll was a blessed day. At 
the morning service the pastor baptized 2 
persons, read 6 letters, and received 3 into full 
connection from probation. During a pastorate 
of eighteen months Mr. Wriston has received 
68 persons by letter and 47 from probation —a 
total of 110. He has just returned from the 
missionary convention at Philadelphia. 


Feeding Hillis. — Rev. D. B. Aldrich writes 
that the Lord has opencd the windows of 
heaven and is pouring out His blessing upon 
the people. Sauls are being converted and be- 
lievers quickened. On Sept. 6, Mr. Aldrich 
read one letter and received 6 young people on 
probation. Two others were to have been re- 
ceived, but were detained at home by illness. 
There are three others to be received into full 
connection, Sept. 20. Special services will be 
conducted during the month of October. Mr. 
Aldrich has begun Sunday afternoon services 
at aschoolhouse in an outlying district, and is 
gratified with the large attendance and good 
interest manifested. 


Warren, — Rey. William M. Crawford is plan- 
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ning to organize a club for young men and pro- 
vide a resort that will aid in keeping them of 
the street evenings. Columbia Hall, which was 
formerly the Catholic church, may be rented 
for the purpose indicated. The plan is to put 
in a bowling alley and other indoor games and 
amusements which can be managed under 
moral influences. While Mr. Urawford was pas- 
tor at Spencer a club of this kind was formed. 


Charlemont.— Union evangelistic services 
were held here for two weeks during Septem- 
ber, the pastors being assisted by Rev. E. EK, 
Davidson, of Newtonville. As a result, 1) 
members were received on probation at the 
Methodist Church, October 4, with more to 
follow later. The spiritual life of the church 
has been quickened to a marked degree, the at. 
tendance at all the services being larger than 
at any time during the Conference year. Plans 
are being developed for the formation of a 
Bible and mission study class. Presiding 
Elder Richardson preached his first sermon 
here the last Sunday in September. The Ep- 
worth League are putting a new hard-wood 
floor in the League room. The prospects for 
the winter are good in all departments. Rev, 
Arthur Wright is pastor. 


Conway. — Sunday, Oct. 4,7 persons were bap- 
tized and 9 were received into full connection, 
F. M. E. 





REOPENING AT WESTFIELD 


The Methodist Episcopal Charch in Westfield 
is one of the strongest churches in the New 
England Conference. The almost limitless 
possibilities before it make it second to none in 
point of opportunity. The church building, 
dedicated in 1875, has been repaired and ren- 
ovated at a cost of about $5,000. New carpets, 
cushions, beautiful frescoing, repairing and 
revoicing of organ, and the erection of a new 
brick wall underneath the organ, make the ap- 
pointments of the church nearly ideal, and the 
people are rejoicing in what is practically a 
new church home. The indebtedness on the 
building was reduced to $30,000 during the pas- 
torate of Dr. Pickles, and this indebtedness can 
be carried easily and reduced from year to year 
from the income derived from a most valuable 
piece of property (the old church building) in 
the centre of the business section of the town. 
The outlook of the church was never brighter 
than now. 

The town was greatly favored on the day of 
reopening, Sept. 27,in having the opportunity 
of hearing two of the great preachers of Metho- 
dism — Prof. William North Rice, of Wesleyan 
University,aod Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Upham, 
of Drew Theological Seminary. Dr. Rice gave 
a matchless classic, in which he showed the 
wonderful influence of Christianity, and Dr. 
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Upham gave his stirring and inspiring address, 
«The Debt we Owe our Methodist Fathers.” 

The following is an abbreviation of an histor- 
ical address written and delivered by Mr. 
Thomas Kneil at the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion in 1886; 

« The first knowledge we have of preaching in 
westfield by Methodist preachers was in 1794. 
Attbat time Westfleld, together with Suffield 
and Granby in Connecticut, Lee, Worthington 
and North Worthington, East Granville, Beech 
Hilland Feeding Hills, were incJuded in what 
was known a8 Granville Circuit, which was 
within the limits of the Rhinebeck District and 
part of the New York Conference, The district 
extended from the Hudson River on the west to 
the Connecticut on the east. 

«Prior to 1812 we do not find that there was 
any Methodist preaching in the centre of the 
town; but at West Parish, then called Hoop- 
pole, there was preaching regularly and a class 
formed in 1800 by that noly man of God, Billy 
Hibbard, who was a preacher on the circuit. In 
the summer of that year Amasa Stocking, an ex- 
borter, moved into the neighborhood, and com- 
menced preaching at Widow Loomis’ house on 
the Sabbath. The congregation became larger, 
andthey moved to Moses Sackett’s barn. There 
were awakenings, sighings, shoutings, singing 
and refreshings from above —a revival. The 
people became alarmed. The Congregational 
society became alarmed, and called a meeting 
to see What should be done to steady the ark in 
Hoop-pole. They wisely sent their pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Atwater, to see and report. He went and 
saw and rejoiced, and reported that there was 
no danger at Hoop-pole, for God was there. 

“ The first sermon preached in the centre by a 
Methodist preacher was in 1812, and was by Rev. 
Thomas Thorpe. In 1829 the Granville Circuit 
was added to the New England Conference, and 
received its pastors and preachers from that 
body. In 1830 a lot of ground was secured —a 
gift from the town —and some material for the 
erection of the first church edifice in the centre 
of the town. In the year 1833 the name of the 
circuit was changed from ‘Granville’ to 
‘Westfield and Feeding Hills.’ Thomas W. 
Tucker, a most lovely man with a voice as mu- 
sical as a lute, and Jonathan D. Bridge, then a 
young man of twenty-one years of age, were the 
preachers, with Orange Scott, an energetic and 
able preacher, as presiding elder. 

“This brings us to the organization of the 
eburch as an independent society in 1836. Upto 
this time it had formed a part of a ‘ circuit.’ 
Rey. Paul Townsend was the first pastor. 

“The New England Annual Conference held 
its session in Westfield, commencing July 24, 
1844, Bishop Hedding presiding, assisted by 
Bishop Janes. Bishop Janes had been elected 
and ordained a Bishop at the General Confer- 
ence in the preceding month of May, and that 
was the first Annual Conference at which he 
presided. 

“ The church took a lively interest in the dis- 
cussion of the question of providing for lay 
representation in the General Conference. In 
1864 Mr. Thomas Kneil, one of its members, 
was chosen, by a New England convention of 
the friends of that measure, a delegate to a con- 
vention of the whole body to be held in Phila- 
delphia during the session of the General Con- 
ference, and was elected by that body as its pre- 
siding officer. The measure being adopted by 
the whole church, and laymen admitted as 
members to the General Conference, in 1872 
Mr. Kniel had a seat as member, and had the 
privilege and honor to vote for his former pas- 
tor, Gilbert Haven, to be Bishop in the church. 
During Rev. Mark Trafton’s last term in the 
pastorate, 1854, he was elected a member of 
Congress,” 

The list of pastors is as follows: 1. When 
Westfield was part of the Granville Circuit and 
included in the New York Conference, 1794-1829, 
in which year it became part of the New Eng- 
land Conference: Billy Hibbard, Amasa Stock- 
ing, Thomas Thorpe, Guy Noble; 1829, John 
Nixon ; '80, Jefferson Hascall ; ’30, Erastus Otis ; 
‘31, David Leslie; ’383, Thomas W. Tucker; ’34, 
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Ephraim Scott; °’35, J. D. Bridge. 2. When 
Westfield was made an independent society: 
1836, Paul Townsend; ’38, William Smith; ’39, 
Benjamin McLouth; ‘41, Ephraim Scott; '42, 
Jefferson Hascall; 44, Mark Trafton ; 45, 8. V. 
Degen; °46, Mark Trafton; '47, Miner Ray- 
mond; '48, J. B. Husted; 49, Gershom F. Cox; 
61, J. H. Twombly; °68, William Butler; ’54, 
Mark Trafton ; 55, Gilbert Haven; ’57, L. J. P. 
Collyer; 58, D. E. Chapin; 61, George Bowler ; 
"68, Henry W. Warren; '65, Daniel Richards; 
67, W. G. H. Lewis; ’68, John H. Mansfield; "70, 
George Whitaker; ’72, J. S. Barrows; ’74, John 
H. Twombly; ’77, 8. L. Gracey ; 80, Frederick 
Woods; ’82, J. A. Cass; ’83, E. A. Titus; °86, J. 
M. Leonard ; 89, Charles Young; 90, Frederick 
Woods; 94, L. H. Dorchester; 99, F. N. Up- 
bam; 1900, John D. Pickles; 1903, Charlies E. 
Davis. 
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Marriages 





JOHNSON — WLASCHUIEWSKA — At People’s 
Temple pasmaee, 148 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Ng 12, 
by the , Rev. Charles A. Crane, John T. John- 


son and heae E. Wiaschutewska. 


COCKHILL — HANLEY — At the bride’s residence, 
40 Gray St., Boston, Oct, 15, vy, Rev. Charlies A. Crane, 
William E. D. Cock hill and Esther J. Hanley. 


BULL — WOOD — At 43 West Cottage St., Boston, 
Oct, 15, by Rev. Charles A. Crane, Frank P. Bull and 
Annie F. Wood. 


DUANE — SIMMONS —In Friendsbip, Me., at the 
bride’s home, by Rev. ©, F. Butterfield, James A. 
Duane, of Waldoboro, and’ Mrs. Theresa A, Simmons, 
of Friendship. 


WADSWORTH — BUTLER —In Springvale, Me., at 
the home of C. E. Butler, Oct. 14, by Rev. A. Hamil- 
ton, Francis George Wadsworth and Louise Mae But- 
ler, both cf Sanford. 


FIELD — HARVEY — In St. Johnsbury, Vt., oom 17, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, by Rev. J. M. 
Frost, Artbur 8. Field, of Chicago, lll.,and Lulu M. 
Harvey, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A, C, 
Harvey. 
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program has been prepared. Supper will be 
served by the ladies of the church. E. 





ALPHA CHAPTER. — The Alpba Chapter of 
the School of Theology of Boston University 
will bo'd a reunion at the Crawford House, Bos- 
ton, Monday, Oct. 26, at 12.30 p.m. A reception 
will be extended to the faculty of the School of 
Theology, and Rev. Oliver W. Hutcbinson, ’88, 
will deliver an address on the ‘** Evidential 
Value of Palestine.” Dinner will be served on 
European pian in private dining-room, second 
flight from Brattle St. entrance. 

A. P. SHARP, President, 
A. M. OsGoon, Secretary. 





BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING, — Oct. 26, at 10.45 a.m. The order of the 
day is a sermon on “ Revivals,” by Rev. J. D. 
Pickles, Ph. D., of St. John’s Church, South 
Boston. 





MISSIONARY RALLY at Park Avenue 
Church, West Somerville, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 3, at 7.45 o’elock. Speakers: Revs. E. H. 
Richards, D. D., of East Africa, and James 
Simester, president of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Foochow, China. 
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BROWN — LEE — At People’s Temple ) 
Boston, Oct. 6, by Rev. Charles A. Crane, George W. 
Brown and Henrietta Lee. 


WORSLEY — WRIGHT —In Sanford, Maine, Oct. 5, 
by Rev. A. Hamilton, Arthur N. Worsley and Nancy 
Wright, both of Sanford. 


McNAUGHTON — LYFORD — In _ Foxcroft, oe 
Oct. 3, by Rev. H. W. Norton, assisted Rev. F. H. 
Pratt ‘(pastor of Baptist Church, Dover Me.), Alton J. 
McNaughton and Winnifred M. Lyford, both of 
Foxcroft. 


LEACH — WILLEY — In South Franklin, Vt., Oct. 7, 
by Rev. A. W. Ford, Loyd N. Leach, of Berkshire, 


and Marion A. Willey, of sheldon. 








W. H. M. S.—The annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New 
England Southern Conference will be beid in 
Trinity Church, Norwich, Conn., Nov. 18 and 19. 
It is hoped that each auxiliary in the Conference 
will be represented by delegates. 


Mrs. A. W. ROGERS, Cor. Sec, 





MONDAY NOON MEETING, at Tremont 
Temple, Oct. 26, under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelistic Association, will be addressed by the 
general secretary, S. M. Sayford. The subject 
will be, “* Evangelism, the Basis for Missions at 
Home and Abroad.” Singing by the Florida 
Jubilee Singers. 





SPKINGFIELD DISTRICT EPWORTH 
LEAGUE. — The 15th annual convention of the 
Springfield District Epworth League will be 
beld, Oct. 28, at the Highlands Church, Holyoke, 
with afternoon and evening sessions. The new 
department of “ World Evangelism” will re- 
ceive special attention at this meeting; also 
the growing work of the Junior League. A fine 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Religious Freedom in American Education. 
By Joseph Henry Crooker. American Unitarian 
Association: Boston. Price, $1, net. 


The author does not sympathize at all 
with the cry sometimes heard that the pub- 
lic school system, because of its tailure to 
give proper training in morals, is responsi- 
ble for the deplorable moral shortcomings 
of the nation. He stands most distinctly 
for the completest separation of church and 
state and the neutrality ot the Government 
in matters of religion. He thinks that the 
school is already overloaded, and that the 
church must not try to shift any part of its 
burden to that agency. He agrees with 
President Wheeler of the University ot 
Calitornia that the churches must spend 
more money on their Sunday¥-schools and 
less on their choirs. He thinks it is largely 
because the Sunday-school work is so 
poorly done that the Bible is becoming a 
dead book, and that if the churches would 
provide trained teachers to do the work 
that belongs to them, this demand upon 
the overtaxed public school-teachers 
would not be heard of. He strongly ap- 
proves of the voluntary method which is 
becoming so much the vogue as to chapel 
prayers and church attendance in our co.- 
leges and universities, and especially 
praises the Harvard plan. Something 
more, as he rightly urges, is needed to 
accomplish effective training in vital piety 
than simply making a lifeless exercise 
voluntary, and institutions that have 
stopped with this are tar trom meeting 
the necessities of the case. ‘ Just how to 
interest students in religion, especially in 
State institutions, while respecting their 
freedom and imposing no creed, is a prob- 
lem as yet incompletely solved.” He 
thinks Harvard has come nearer to it 
than any other. The book shows no little 
research, and can be heartily commended 
for its spirit. It describes a variety ot in- 
teresting experiments which have. been 
inade here and there, and has well-written 
chapters on‘*'The Bible and the Public 
Schools,” “The Religious Motive. and 
Higher Education,” “ Religious Neutrality 
in Education,” and other such topics. 


Letters Home. A Novel. By William Dean How- 
ellis. Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50. 


The story is told by five persons, each 
writing trom New York city to their 
friends in Iowa, Boston, or the upper part 
ot New York State. The differences of 
style are very well preserved, and the 
characters are made;to stand out distinctly 
in spite of the tact that very little dialogue 
can be reported. New York and its life 
are described; from a variety of stand- 
points, some complimentary, some other- 
wise. The,gmillionaire at the Waldort, 
head of the Cheese and Churn Trust; the 
literary aspirant who finally marries the 
millionaire’s gorgeous dxaughter, who 
courts him assiduously; the somewhat 
cynical and critical Bostonian; the secre- 
tary-companion to the women in the 
wealthy household ;ithe struggling tamily 
who teel the pinch ot metropolitan prices, 
and yet also feel the glamor of metropoli- 
tan attractions — these and other persons 
pass clearly before us, and we follow their 
fortunes with deep interest. The plot is 
not sensational, but the never-failing 
charm of youthiul love is in it, weakness 
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is punished, and energy and {constancy 
rewarded. 
The Wivgtown Parson’s Linen Duster. By 


Isabella Pierpont Hopkins, Eaton & Mains: New 
York. Price, 30 cents, net, 


lt is difficult to read this with entirely 
dry eyes. A very touching story of hero- 
ism and self sacrifice, such as is, no doubt, 
far from uncommon on the frontier. A 
brave and noble man of high quality lays 
down his life tor lack of a winter overcoat 
— wearing instead a linen duster in treez 
ing weather. And the Missionary Board, 
instead of taking proper care of him, re- 
duces his salary. Killed by the parsimony 
and carelessness and ignorance and preju- 
dice ot the well-to-do people, was this saint, 
as have been very many others. He is 
represented as being an Episcopalian. 
Why is it that about all the heroes 
ot the frontiers are put into that church 
by the writers of modern books? We 
should certainly expect something a lit- 
tle different when the book is issued by 
the Methodist Book Concern. In the pres- 
ent case there is the consolation that the 
Methodist Board escapes the reproach of 
having killed him! But we tear we are as 
guilty in the matter as the rest of the 
churches. 
Typical Elders and Deacons. By James M. 


Campbell, D. D. Funk & Wagnatis Co.: New, York. 
Price, $1, net. 


Twenty composite character sketches of 
representative types make up this enter- 
taining volume. It is written from the 
inside and in full sympathy with right- 
eousness. The author repudiates hotly the 
wicked, senseless caricatures of an honor- 
able, useful class of men, too often met 
with in the public prints; and yet he is by 
no means insensibie to the weaknesses of 
average human nature, and to the occa- 
sional appearance in church boards of 
most unlovely, cantankerous officials. So 
he gives us all sides ina very lively and 
life-like way. We have the ideal deacon 
and the deacon not ideal, the loquacious 
and the silent, the jovial man and the 
chronic grumbjer, the modern Diotrephes 
and the ‘“ minister’s standby,’’ the peace- 
maker and the troubler of Israel, the hobby- 
rider, the no-talent manu, the critical elder, 
and the modern apostle John. Ministers 
and church members will read the book 
with keen interest, and will be able to pick 
out, among their acquaintances, some that 
closely correspond to these types. 


Judgment. By Alice Brown, Harper & Brothers: 
New York Price, $1.25. 


In the last three numbers ot Harper's 
Monthly this bright, briet novel has run 
its course, to the great satisfaction of its 
many readers. Its main teaching is that 
judgment must be tempered by mercy, and 
that it we undertake— we with our own 
largeitaults and multiplied weaknesses — to 
carry through witbout mitigation our 
strict ideas of punishing severely every 
departure irom highest rectitude, we 
shall make a mess of it, bringing the heav- 
iest burdens, probably, upon the innocent, 
and doing more harm than good. The 
story shows how those who deem them- 
selves strongest and pride themselves on 
their iron will, their unconquerable deter- 
mination, are after all but puppets in the 
hands of a Higher Power who has but to 
litt His finger and they are crushed. It is 
a very wholesale moral. 


Winifred’s Neighbors. By Nina Rhoades. Lee & 
Shepard: Boston. Price, 80 cents, net. 


Two other children’s stories —‘*‘ The Lit- 
tle Girl Next Door” and *‘ Only Dollie” — 
have already brought Miss Rhoades into 
very tavorable notice, and the present one 
is an every-way worthy successor, likely 
to still further enhanve her reputation. In 
this sweet and wholly natural story little 


Winifred’s efforts to find some children of 
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whom she reads in a book lead to acquaint- 
ance with neighbors of the same name as 
the family of whom she reads, and this 
acquaintance proves of the greatest impor- 
tance to Winifred’s own family. The story 
will hold the interest of all ages. 


Joy Bellis: A Quinnebasset Story. By Sophie May. 
Lee & Sherard : Boston. Price, $1, net. 


Sophie May has already charmed a wide 
circle of readers, and shown a remarkable 
insight into the thought and life of girls, 
not only by her Quinnebasset stories, six 
in number, but by her six ** Little Prady”’ 
stories. The former series has now a very 
successful addition, whersin some old ac- 
quaintances appear again, and new char- 
acters are depicted. A particularly thrill- 
ing incident, “the money mystery,’’ 
wherein a robbery tests the mettle of 
several ot the personages, actually oc- 
curred as narrated, the author avers in 
the preface, she having had the story from 
one of the leading lawyers of the State of 
Maine. 


God’s Will and My Life. By Len. G. Broughton. 
F, H, Revell Co.: New York. Price, 25 cents, net. 


Mr. Broughton is an extremely premil- 
leniarian Baptist preacher of Atlanta, who 
has spoken several times at the Northfield 





WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many of 
us the early days when our mothers ana grand- 
mothers gave us our daily doses of sulphur and 
molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall ** blood 
purifier,” tonic and cureall, and, mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was crude 
and unpalatable, and a large quaatity had to 
be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial effacts of 
sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form, so 
that a single grain is far more effective thana 
tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur fur medicinal 
use is that obtained from Calcium (Calcium 
Sulphide), and sold in drug stores under the 
name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate-coated pellets and contain the 
active medicinal principle of sulphur in a 
highly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are uware of the value of this form 
of sulphur in restoring and maintaining bodily 
vigor and health. Sulphur acts directly on the 
liver, the excretory organs, and purifies and 
enriches the blood by the prompt elimination 
of wuste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they dosed 
us with sulphur and molasses every spring and 
fall, but the crudity and impurity of ordinary 
flowers of sulpbur were often worse than the 
disease, and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Svuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the 
best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver and 
kidney troubles, and cure constipation and 
purify the blood in a way that often surprises 
patient and pbysician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting with 
sulpbur remedies, soon found that the sulphur 
from Calcium was superiorto any other form. 
He says: “For liver, kiiney and blood 
troubles, especially when resulting from con- 
stipation or malaria, I have been surprised at 
the results obtained from Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils and 
pimples, and even deep seated carbuncles, 1 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article, and sold by 
druggists, and for that reason tabooed by many 
physicians, yet 1 know of nothing so safe and 
reliable for constipation, liver and kidney 
troubles, and especially in all forms of skin 
disease, as this remedy.’’ 

At any rate, people who are tired of pills, 
eathartics and so-called blood “ purifiers,” will 
find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far safer 
more palatable and effective preparation. 
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Conference, and dedicates this little book to 
that Conference, inasmuch as it was suggest- 
ed by something heard there. It is simply a 
short sermon or address of a profitable re- 
ligious tone such as the title would indi- 
cate. It is all comprised, however, in 
thirty very small pages — a mere tract — 
and why 25 cents should be charged for it, 
we hardly see. The contrast is very great 
between the amount of matter given in this 
“Quiet Hour” series of Revell, and that 
given in the “ Little Books on Devotion” 
published by Jennings & Pye, where the 
pages are about twice as large and six or 
seven times as numerous, and yet the price 
isthe same. The quality, also, as well as 
the quantity. in the Methodist series we 
account superior. 

Rational Home Gymnastics. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 

Mr. Nissen has had a wide experience for 
twenty years in teaching gymnastics to the 
well and applying the same to the healing 
ot the sick. Heis now director ot physical 
training in the Brookline public schools, 
formerly acted in the same capacity in the 
Boston schools, has been instructor of 
physical training at the Harvard summer 
schools, at Johns Hopkins University, at 
Wellesley College, at the Swedish Health 
Institute in Washington, and other places. 
He here sets down those exercises which 
he has daily used in teaching. There sre 
abundant illustrations, both of women and 
men,in all sorts of movements and atti- 
tudes, simple and compound, arm, leg, 
trunk, head. It such books were more 
studied and faithfully practiced, people 
would be grest gainers in health. 


By Hartvig Nissen. 
E£. H. Bacon & Co.: 





Magazines 





— The October Bookman, with its odd cover 
design, contains well-filled pages of literary 
matter pertaining to books and authors. The 
“Chronicle and Comment” department, al- 
ways piquant and interesting, presents, among 
others, a portrait of Mortimer Menpes, the well- 
known artist,and his tw» daughters, Dorothy 
and Maud. “ Venezuela and Kingsley’s ‘ West- 
ward Ho,’” witb drawings by Walter Hale, will 
attract special attention ; as will also the pro- 
fusely illustrated paper upon “The Scenes ot 
Mrs. Humphry Warda’s Novels.” George Barr 
McCutcheon’s serial, “The Sherrods,” is con- 
cluded in tbis number. (Dodd, Mead & Co: 
New York.) 


—In Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
October Maud Ballington Bootn presents the 
first chapters of ber memoirs under the title, 
“A Woman's Work in Prison.” “The Labor- 
er's Hire,” by Bayard Veiller, is stated to be a 
truthful account of the conditions attending 
unskilled labor in the West today. There are 
several short stories and poems, and fresh 
chapters in * Denis Dent,” Ernest Hornung’s 
Serial. (Frank Leslie Publishing House: 14l- 
147 Fifth Ave., New York.) 

— The article of greatest interest in Dona- 
hoe’s for October is that by Marie Donegan 
Walsh, entitied, ‘* The Sum mer of tbe ‘ Passing,’ 
the ‘Conclave, and the ‘Coming,’” finely 
illustrated from pbotographs taken on the 
spot. Henry Morgan provides a paper of some 
length upon “ Brownson'’s Quest for Truth.” 
The recent centennial celebration of the Catho- 
lic Chureh in Boston is emphasized by George 
W. Joyce’s historical article, “A Hundred 
Years Ago—and Today.” (Vonahoe’s Maga 
zine Company: 18 Boylston St., Boston.) 

— Scribner's for October represents the best 
in literature and art. The illustrations — sev- 
eral full-page in colors —are gratifyingly fine. 
“The Wastes of a Great City,” the first cootri- 
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bution, tells a story that is marvelous, though 
critically true. Mrs. John (Quincy Adams’ 
“ Narrative,” with an introduction by her 
grandson, gives a strange ,4limpse into the his- 
tory and practices of a former generation. 
“The Witnesses” is a tender and revelatory 
sketch of the disheartening experience which 
came toa faithful clergyman as he drew near 
the close of life and depreciated the results of 
his ministry. There is an uuusual variety of 
splendid reading. (Charles Scribner's Sons: 
New York.) 


—The Popular Science Monthly discusses 
“The Decorative Art of the Nurth American 
Indians,” “ Highways and Byways of Animal 
Life,” “ Educational Endow ments in the South,” 
“Co-operation, Coercion, Competition,” and 
“The Correlation between Mental and Moral 
Qualities.” This last article, by Dr. Frederic 
Adams Woods, of the Massachusetis Insti- 
tute of Technology, is exceedingly impor- 
tant. He undertakes to show, and does show, 
that there is a perfect correlation between men 
tal and moral qualities —that each advances 
with the other. He takes 597 names from 
European royal families,and proves that the 
morally superior are also those best endowed 
mentally ; that those lowest in the scale in vir- 
tue are, as a rule, lowest aiso in brains. He 
divides them ali into ten groups, and finds, as 
might be expected, that the great majority 
come in the middie classes ; that fools are as 
rar. as geviuses, villains as saints, but that, 
with few exceptions, the fools are the villains. 
As this is always the preacher’s contention, it is 
very satisfactory to find it confirmed by cold 
facts of scientific investigation. The essayist 
says: “ Analyzing all the grades, we find that 
the higher grades for virtues possess a higher 
average of mental capacity.” In the bighest 
grade for character (grade 10) the mental mark- 
ing, on’ ascale of ten, is 7.383, and in the lowest 
grade it is 3.92. He also takes up the opinion so 
generally entertained regarding the effect of the 
inheritance of great financial wealtb, and finds 
it unfounded. He says the assertion that vices 
among the rich are proportionally more fre- 
quent than among people in general, is entirely 
unwarranted by any facts. Royalty, he con- 
cludes, does not make a bad showing, either 
mentally or morally, when taken as a great 
group. Another conclusion he reaches is that 
humanity is improving both in general moral- 
ity and in the standard of mental faculty. It is 
a very satisfactory paper. (Science Press: New 
York.) 





You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and you sbould have perfect confidence 
in its merit. It willdo you good. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
Fali term will open Sept. 15, 1903. 











Few schools cbarging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Br courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (meutioning ZION'S HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL {3i8"*stn80i"*roP"*Bope 
tory school for ys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors, 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN. MASS. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


No secondary school in America can offer so 
many advantages fur so small a cost. Five 
dollars per week forthe school year covers 
necessary expenses! Write for leaflet on “ Self- 
Help at the East Greenwich Academy.” 


102d year begins Sept. 15, 1903. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 








4 tages in location and school !ife. 
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Motuodist Book  Coneerd 


New England Depository 





The Forward Mission 
Study Course 


EDITED BY 
S. FARL TAYLOR and ASl0S R. WELLS. 
ee? ¢ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRINCELY MEN IN THE HEAVENLY 
KINGDOM. By HARLAN P. BEACH. 


{, ROBERT MERRIAM — (hina’s Protestant 

Pioneer. 

Il, JOHN K. MACKENZIE — The Beloved Phy- 
sician. 

III. JAMES GILMOUR — The Apostle to the Mon- 
gols. 

IV. JoHN L, Nevins—The Christian Organ- 
izer. 


V. Gro. L. MACKAY — Formosa’s Preacher. 
VI. Princely Martyrs of China’s Religious Re- 
naissance. 


With Appendiz, Map of China, and 12 Iustra- 
tions, cloth, 50¢. ; paper, 35c., net. 


eee 
JUNIOR STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


A year’s course of thirty-five lessons for junior 
students and classes. 


By R. K. DIFFENDORFER and C. H. MORGAN. 
16mo, 221 pp., cloth, 50c. : paper, S5c., net. 
ee‘? 

A BOOK FOR TODAY 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


A short accovnt of a great life which fell 
mostiy within the first halfof the 18th century, 
but a man of today and all the tomorrows. 


By Isaac CROOK, LL. D. 
12mo, 96 pp., 35c. net. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


88th year now open, with improved equip- 
ment and selected attendance. Special advan- 
For particu- 





lars, write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Portland. Spokane. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. Manualfree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


° Auburndale, Mass, 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on “haries River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hygiepic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Absolutely Pure | 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








Boston Methodist Social Union 


The first fall meeting of the Union was Ep- 

worth League Night, and was held Monday 
evening in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. A 
reception was keld in Chipman Hall before the 
banquet. Grace was invoked by Rev. Dr. John 
Reid Shannon, new pastor of Centre Church, 
Malden. The guests of the evening were: Dr. J. F. 
Berry, of Chicago; Rev. Dr, F. E. Clark, of the 
Christian Endeavor Society: Rev. L. L. Henson, 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union; Hon. 
E. B. Metcalf, of the Free Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Society ; Judge L. E. Hitchcock, of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts; Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton and Rev. R. T. Fleweliing. After the 
banquet prayer was offered by Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, president of First General Con fer- 
ence District. Particularly appropriate re- 
marks of welcome to the special guests were 
made by President Washburn. Twenty-six per- 
sons were elected to membership. Interspersed 
between the addresses were selections by the 
Haydn Ladies’ Quartet. 

In introducing Dr. F. E. Clark, he said it was 
interesting to study the personalities of men 
who inaugurate great movements. It were bet- 
ter to be organizer of a great young people’s 
movement tnan to be President of the United 
States. Ur. Clark spoke on the work of the mis- 
sions of the different denominations, and paid a 
very high tribute to the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church abroad, citing instances that 
had come under his notice in the Orient. . Meth- 
odist churcoes and institutions he had found in 
all parts of the world. The Methodists, ke said, 
mass forces well and so make an impression on 


heathen jands. They should be congratulated” 


upon the class of men they send into the mission 
fields. He knew of no finer class anywhere. 
He found the best educated class ip the world 
among the foreign missionaries who are sent 
out by the churches of the United States ; the re- 
port made by the “globe-trotters” to the con- 
trary is a slander. 

Dr. L. L. Henson, for the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, brought greetings. He felt much 
at home because converted in a Methodist re- 
vival. The Baptist Young People’s Union 
stands for some things. It came into being as a 
logical necessity. Very few, comparatively 
speaking, of the churches had any young peo- 
ple’s organization. They felt that the time had 
come when as a denomination they should help 
the young people to fit themselves for better 
work. The object is the unification of Baptist 
young people, their edification, and their in- 
creased knowledge of the denomination. To 
that end we have three Christian culture 
courses. 

Hon. E. B. Metcalf, of Providence, brought 
greetings from the Free Baptist Young People’s 
Union. His experience in this work begau as a 
president of one of the first Epworth Leagues 
organized. 

lutroducing Dr. Joseph F. Berry, President 
Wasbburn said the great growth of the Epworth 
League was due to the good leadership and un- 

tiring zea: of some one. The unparalleled 
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growth of the Epworth Herald was due to ex- 
cellent editorship. ‘' We are glad to welcome 
our General Secretary and the editor of the 
Epworth Herald.” Dr. Berry said: 


l use no merel y formal words when I declare 
that this is one of the supreme pleasure-hours 
of my life. The words of greeting which have 
come to me tonight from many individuals and 
in the more formal expressions of your chosen 
Speakers have surprised and delighted me. I 
am not vain enougb, however, to assume that 
these words have apy purely personal applica- 
tion. Rather have they been addressed to 
me in my representative capacity — spoken 
through me to the great organization of which, 
in the providence of God, 1 am the executive 
head. Need I say that I reciprocate in full 
measure all the generous sentiments which 
have been uttered? 

I find myself stirred at this moment by the 
consciousness that all about me are places made 
sacred by the heroism and devotion of the 
Methodist pi oreers of New England. I see the 
footprints of Jesse Lee, and recall with gratitude 
his undaunted courage, his burning zeal, his 
uncom prom ising declarations of the truth, and 
his great life—a life which left an indelible 
impress upon the theological thought and re- 
ligious character of New England. I remember 
that it was from this soil that the heroic pioneer 
band went forth to the trackless wilderness of 
the Pacific Northwest, there to found a Chris- 
tian empire, and there to lift the flag of the Re- 
public over what has come to be one of the 
most fruitful and attractive sections of ‘our 
land. 

Then I remember that, only a short distanee 
from where you sit, in Tremont Street Church, 
there was give n organic life to one of tue great- 
est ideas of Christian womanhood—the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

I stood yonder on the hill-top today and be- 
held the crowning glory of New England Meth- 
odism — your great University. I remembered 
the great men who have taught in its halis, and 
thanked God for the young men and women 
who have come out from its classic shades, car- 
rying with them the best intellectual and 
spiritual ideals to help them to biess and uplift 
society. I stood there upon the hill-top amid 
the inspiring memorials of the nation’s birth, 
and silently prayed that, im the providence of 
God, there might soon come to the president’s 
chair a man large enough and good enough to 
fill, at least approximately, the place left vacant 
by that rare gentleman and great Christian 
scholar, Dr. William F. Warren. 

Friends, the Methodist pioneers of New Eng- 
land were heroes, ali. They found a soil in- 
hospitable to Arminian theology and to the 
spirit and plans of the Wesleyan propaganda. 
To establish the denomination amid such an 
environment required faith of the apostolic 
sort. Shall I be accused of undue sectarianiem 
when I declare that all the churches in all 
these com monwealths have felt the impulse of 
these intrepid evangeiists, and are heavily in- 
debted to them for thé gospel which they 
preached, the sacrifices which they made, and 
the deeds which they wrought ? 

This occasion is surely @ most unique and not- 
able recognition of the young people’s move- 
ment in the churches. In behalf of the various 
young people’s organizations of the country, I 
tender to President Washburn and the Boston 
Methodist Social Union my grateful acknowl- 
edgments. It is a special pleasure to meet 
here the representatives of several of the most 
influential of these societies. 

I feel particularly honored by the presence of 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, the peerless leader of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. During the 
fourteen years in which I have been a co-laborer 
with him in this department of church activity, 
it has not been my privilege to come into close 
personal contact with him. But I have never 
wavered in my admiration for his splendid 
qualities of head and heart. We have not 
always seen eye to eye concerning every detail 
of organization and method; nor have we 
always agreed as to the most feasible platform 
of practical interdenominational co-operation ; 
yet it gives me unfeigned pleasure to acknowl- 
edge, in behalf of all the young people’s Chris- 
tian organizations, our great debt to this bon- 
ored man. His genius for organizacion, his 
catholicity of spirit, his modesty, his prophetic 
vision, his capacity for world-wide leadership, 
and his devotion to the highest Christly ideals 
— all these are a benediction and an inspiration 
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toevery young Christian, in every church, ip 
every land. 

The young people’s movement has fixed upon 
the youth of the churches a consciousness of 
personal responsibility to God which it had 
never realized. It has stimulated the system. 
atic and devotional study of the English Bible, 
It has kindled missionary fires in thousands of 
young hearts whicb bad been strangers to the 
missionary impuise. It has made more definite 
and precious to many the spiritual life. It has 
greatly promoted individual evangelism as the 
one feasible method of enlisting the whole 
church in the salvation of the world. It has 
provided a schoo! for the practical training in 
Christian work of those who are to be the 
cbhurchly leaders of tomorrow. It has organ- 
ized an army of systematic givers. It has re- 
vived, by means of its “quiet hour” and 
‘morning watch,” the habit of secret prayer 
which was fast losing its place in the life of the 
church. It has sounded its clarion call of war, 
relentiess and terrible, upou the legalized rum 
traffic. It has emphasized the responsibilities 
of citizens of the Republic, and shown that Chris- 
tian citizenship is not only an ideal, but may 
be a reality. 

But, notwithstanding all this, we are facing 
stern issues. The outer rim of these giant prob- 
lems has only been touched. The church of to- 
morrow must stand upon a firing-line hot and 
biazing with the assaults of maddened foes. 
Glance at two or three of the problems with 
which the young people will have to deal : 

1. Soctal and Industrial Unrest. The dangers 
which threaten us cannot be exaggerated. They 
are pressing upon the Republic. There is only 
one solution, and that isa Christian solution. 

2. The Fortified Rum Diabolism. Long years 
ago we branded the legalized saloon as the 
centre of diabolism upon earth, the fruitful 
source of the nation’s commercial, social, and 
moral] despair. But the Christian churches of 
this land are only half aware of their ability to 
deal with this evil. We have power enough 
within ourselves, if it were only harnessed and 
used, to strike terror to this demon’s craven 
heart. And we will do it some day. Eight 
millions of members of the young people’s so- 
cieties can be made a potential factor in our 
waragainst thesaloon. They are patriots every 
one. They love their Gonntry and glory in the 
flag. Their hearts consume with a righteous 
anger as they behold the national ruin which 
the rum fiend has wrought. Sir, the conviction 
is upon me that the hour is soon to strike when 
the legalized saloon will go down. We have 
preached against the saloon, and we have 
preached well. We have prayed against the 
saloon, and have prayed with fervor. We have 
written against the saloon, and there has been 
logic in our sentences. We have wept in the 
presence of the desolations of the saloon, and 
our tears have been sincere. But the day is at 
hand when we will do more — a day when our 
sermons and prayers, our arguments and agita- 
tions, our heart-aches and tears, wil) crystallize 
into ballots, and when by the iron hand of 
righteous law this red-lipped monster shall be 
throttled and choked and hurled back into the 
hell from which he came. 

8. The Problem of Evangelism. Some of you 
read a few weeks since the debate conducted by 
the editor of the Christian Advocate and the 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
on the net spiritual results of the Twentieth 
Century campaign. The one fact which was 
brought out most clearly in that discussion was 
that there is an enormous leakage from the 
probationary mezabership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. There is too much sensa- 
tionalism in modern revival methods. We use 
too much machinery. The responsibility of 
evangelism should not be shifted by the pastor 
to a professional evangelist, nor by the mem- 
bership of the churchto the pastor. Every child 
of God is an ordained evangelist. And personal 
evangelism is the philosophy of the world’s sul- 
vation. How has theosophy been built up in 
this country during the past ten years? By 


personal effort. How has Christian Science, 
so-called, achieved its success? By a personal 


ropaganda, Why can Dowie number 
Bis herents by the thousands? Because 
of the rson persuasions of his fol- 


lowers. The church will never make a deep 
im ion upon the world until we exalt the 
individual method in going after the lost. 
Certain modern revival methods give us a 
fickle membership. The personal method 
would give us converts who will abide. 

After t , the Union uaited in sing- 
ing “ How Firm a Foundation.” The benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. R. T. Flewellixg, 
of Newton Centre. 





